INSURANCE, 


THE BRIGHTEST COMPANION 


FOR LEISURE 
HOURS 


(NOT A NEWSPAPER.) 


10 INTEREST, 10 ELEVATE, T0 AMUSE, 


1—No. AQ) 0” Mynnntaton az ~ OCTOBER 11, 1890. 


SUNLIGHT DOAP MONTHLY COMPETITION. 


value over £600. 


H K YOUNG Wace ans pi tkes not to be over 17 years of age. The first of these Monthly 


suons commenced ae anne Slot, and will be followed by others on September 80th, October 81st, 


Sunlight Soap solves the difftoul Saves the most labour, 
gives to woman the comm of her own time. The 
intelligent find a thousand profitable employments which 
were utter impossibilities under the toilsome conditions of 
the all day rubping and scrubbing of the past. To those 
still in bondage, the word Economy is a mockery. To such 
we say, give Sunlight Soap a fair trial. Your practical ex- 
perience should be the test. Onoe make the experiment and 
like thousands you may ascribe many happy happy hours 
to your using. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


Vo. 


gn ENTERED Hatt. [Price One Penny. 


Delicious for 


Rizine PUDDINGS. 
= (Rizine ene 
Delicious for a Rizine 


HUNDRED DISHES. 


OF ALL rca Geog, & Conse EES 


SOSOOO HOSES OOOO OSES OOOOH OOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOSOO® 


Sample Two-pound Bag Rizine, with Book of Recipes, 

sent carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom 

on receipt of Tenpence in Stamps on application 
to the 


RIZINE FOOD COMPANY, Limited. 


Works: 87, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


that you get a eeatiget Soap Wrapper with each Tablet. 


This ti f Cocoa eding! 
soluble and anally digested. tk wanes a meet 
delightful berernss for breakfast or supper. 
PRIZE Gold Medal, 
MEDALS. 


TO SECURE THIS 


ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY’S 
CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON. & SYDNEY. 


HoPGoonpDbD & a MACPHERSON’S Patented and R22'stered. 
NUTRITIVE AND SEDATIVE 
HAIR CREAM. oo o-CHo 
f / as Zrioage ed pa one 
p FF Best ig arstion for. Fob raseel 2 of 


Se excainer (ele emncres Puno = 
LUXURIANT it on ee 

» Feb: 17, 1890, sa: = oe E eS “le! : 
says:—“TI feel much pleasure fr in 8 al forte iis epeo alt a i Senet deo PERFECT. 


Tee NUTRITIVE OREM teen) | FOO-CHOW eee fall the Newest Aft Shades 


of Irritation of the Scalp, Accamula- |~-————_ says :—“ Foo-Chow Enamel {s jieec 
son) of Dandtiff, and Loss of Hair, in GOLD | to delight uid nara no smothing or deft manipulation {J 
hich I have freely used it with s : 


CHINESF, 


of wi it is in every way the most aatisfactory.” 
‘U "ON FAILING 8UCCESS.'" SILYER, Write for Parrzun Cann, Post Frer. Sold Every- 
ee ee & Co.'s BRONZE, where in 6d. and 1s. Sad or direct from the Manufacturers 
Rutritive and at ee rag et ae Fr es s ree stamps extra. 
Bott! my and 8/-. 


res to Advertisl should be sent to Advertisement Pearson’s Weekly,” sa rae & 168, Fleet Street Toole E.0. 
-: qunications with reference alt A sine and. Eatter inset Darna nie Avanen a 8, -T : 


he fi . ae ent Ee be ‘ a8 ae : 
po LATE: ECTS n a am eS SS — ow io pest 


BN 


Q PEARSON'S WEEKLY. | Oct. 11, 1899 

©LDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. i a 
S ESTABLISHED 1824, 

To be had from all Respectable \ 

Houses in the Trade. : ‘ 
ce gees ae a 

BEST AND WEAR LONGEST. Sane ee 

ODOURLESS. STAND ALL CLIMATES. 


Certificate from C. Estcourt, Esq., F.I.C., F.C.S., Analyst for City of Man- 
chester, and Boroughs of Oldham, Macclesfield, and Ashton-under-Lyne. 


“Messrs. CHAS. MACINTOSH & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 
“Gentlemen,—In accordance with your request | have submitted 
samples of your Waterproof Cloth to the following tests: 


Patent Steam 


Ordinary Proofing. | Vulcanised Proofing. 


Subject to Temperature of 32° Fah., Slightly | Not 
tor 20 hours Sie ie av Hardened. | Affected. 
i) 
Subject to Temperature of 120° Fah., Gives off very | Not Affected. 
for two days, eight hours each ... Unpleasant Smell. | No Smell. 


st From the foregoing results it is quite evident that goods water- 
proofed by your patent process possess very great advantages 
over ordinary proofed cloth. 
(Signed) ““C. ESTCOURT, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
“ Analyst to City of Manchester, &c.” 


td These goois, being vulcanised by a perfect process 
fe fs 
= < of Dry Heat, are infinitely superior to those vul- 
a ba a canised by any other method, and are perfectly 
— i FREE FROM ODOUR, without the aid of perfume 
= I <= or any similar device. 
5 : 

a 


oe ridinal Inventors of the CAMBRIDGE ST., MANCHESTER, | 
rae Te wre 


Frawed Rubber «= And 30, FORE ST., LONDON, E.C. “ur aon 24 


“REAL IRISH TWEEDS.” FASHION FAVOURS LEEDS FABRICS, “Sixassie™=2 


lA. | APOLOGY fF Gee tar 
: a i. : 
nd wil 
b- Curtains During Bentemben tie demand for patterns are NOW READY, and will 
and orders far exceeded my expectation, an , 
@ | in order to keep my engagements, I puipose be forwarded Post Free on 
during October only to supply Trousers from : i H 
' — oe Remnants of “REAL IRISH TWEED" at ' application. 
On receipt of postal order] &s. 9d., or a pele 17s., carriage paid. Fit 
value 4s.6d. (carriageG6d.extra)| juaranteed. If not satisfactory, money re- 
we will forward 1 pair of our] funded by next post. Applicants not yet 
beantiful Orlental Cross} supplied, will be in course of a few days. 
Striped Fringed Tapestry} Autumn and Winter patterns of “REAL 
Curtains, with Dado, and} IRISH TWEEDS” now ready, suits 35s. 6d., 
interwoven with Tinsel, giving} carringe paid. These goods have no equal 
& most brilliant effect (as re-| at double the price. Pattcrns sent on appli- 


cently supplied to nearly nll} cation to 


Sash, imei] DAVID TOWELL, For Ladies Dresses, Now the Prevailing Fashion. 
only 6d. extra in all cases), LA RNE; or TELEGRA PH CHA MBERS, The Autumn and Winter Fashions ore again in favourof ven Manufactures, and we have prepared a Magnificent Collection of % + (4 


Please state ground colour i : 7 . 
required: Miether Crimson, ROYAL A VENUE, BELFAST. and Designs in all Wool Fabrics, Tweeds, Suitings, Cheviots, Snowflecks, &c., 


Maroon,’Olive, of Blue, and} Unobtainable Elsewhere. 
holds good eect uetelene The LARGEST STOCK in the Kingdom to select from, and CHEAPEST PRICES GUARANTEED. : 
only. For 60 years we have supplied the Wholesale Houses with our Noted Fabrics, and we are now supplying them to LADIES 
nr DIRECT, SAYING THEM the HEAYY intermediate PROFITS. 
W. J. FORBES & SON, Velvcteens of our guaranteed make in 10 qualities. Indigo Dyed Serges, guaranteed Sun, Rain, and Salt Water Proof. 
133, Friday 8t., London, E.C. MANTLE CLOTHS, MANTLE SILKS, MANTLE PLUSHES, 
, SILK SEAL PLUSHES, 4s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide, to 11s. 


ANY LENGTH CUT. Carriage paid on parcels £1 i lue to Rail Station in the Kingdom. Ladic-«! : 
iEXcels all others for Infants &Invalids. at once for Patterns. Please ‘Adares—ED ONDSON'S "WAREHOUSE, LEEDS, and pA lisee es Warped 


2,000 FUR-LINED GENTLEMEN'S COATS, £5 to £10. 


In Buying Fine Furs & Seaiskin Jackets 
SAVE 50 PER CENT. 


BY GOING TO 


PHILLIPS, 


52 and 53, NEWGATE STREET. 
£10,000 worth Sealskin Garments and Ladies’ Furs at Half-price. 


CAUTION.—Opposite the General Post Office, our only address— : 
PHILLIPS, 52 & 53, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Dining-room Skin Rugs Half-price. 500 Fur Carriage Rugs, 


-ocmmunicaticne with refe ance to Advertisine should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Sell's, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, £.0. 
mre ws Publishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Chambers Temple Avenue E.C ; : : 


loL. I.—No. 13. 


Ta eUANCE CIG0D 


OCTOBER 11, 1890. 


Price One PENRY. 


gPECIAL TO NEWSAGENTS. 
MR, W. ALLEN, 


NOt es ed 
Manchester Square, 
London, W., 
as follows — 


i , to newsagents who any number that 
pee eh We shall De eit ie eas gummed 
rtisoment labels to agents who think that they can turn 
5 to.good aqcount. . ; ; 


THE TROUBADOUR. 
= a jaunty cloak and swagger, and « jewel-handled 
Ws epee his shoulder, by a ribbon—blue at 
his doublet never bigger than would show his 
ode betadking person in his Hitle fanny bed, 


fat and roly-poly, like that parody Brignoly— 

Ne beter affected to a m tune— 

j& poet, and slender, he would the 
tender gender, 

s he ai his soul, in music, at the maiden or the 
moon. 


ee ee es on « fancy, whim 

le would the tender rondeau, he would tell the 

would thrill the feroe Crusader, he would turn a 

fo would banquet in the castle, he would billet in 
the gaol. 


1 the queens and noble maidens doted on his 
serenadings, 

nd they dropped the smile or ribbon, and the 

, Gloves, or of hair, 

in lieu of rope or stringlets, loosed their long and 
silken ringlets, 

nd the mi bold and loving, climbed them as 
you might a stair. 

18 he poached on others’ manors, and he fought for 
others’ banners, 

nd be dined at others’ tables, and he droned in 
others’ lives, 

| he ‘livened others’ journeys, and he rhymed of 
others’ tourneys, 

nd he emptied others’ flagons and he flirted others’ 
wives. 


he wandered forth a-warring, and a-rhyming and 
rt 
nd, in: attitudes artistic, tinkled lum-te-tumty 


airs,’ , 
| the ladies all adored him, and the gallants aped 
and bored him, 
nd his tones. were legal tender for his lodging 
8, a-humming.and a-stromming and a-wooing and 
iv) See BBs st : 
ealing ditties by the dozen, making sonnets by the 
U irr | 
“ ‘of the amour hid the stammer of 
hi 80 gr unl free and happy was the merry 


—_+g-—__ 
: “Ma, may I go boating ?” 


« 4 


vba 

r: Mi. Bliffers.” 

ick _ oh fie) _ Bh go ie ne 
a cork leg, an upse! 

youhang on to tha Pi 


you msyn't. The idea. Who. 


A BRIGHT YOUTH: 


upon any money that he might 
save out of his allowance and deposit in the paternal 
treasury. The young man Life sat api lta ye for 
pocket money, and promised to show his appreciation 
of his father’s affectionate offer. He began to make 
deposits without delay, and kept the practice up with 
remarkable Co, mba . 

The old noticed presently that the deposits 


exceeded whole of the boy's allowance, but 
accounted for this by sup that he had saved some 
» he received mone 


money ripe Besides 
frequently from his mother. 80 the fond paren 
rejoiced in the saving disposition that his son was dis- 


playing. . 

“This continued until the boy's deposits assumed such 
dimensions as to demand an explanation. It then 
turned out that most of the money he had been 
depositing had been borrowed. Inasmuch as he was 
drawing interest on his deposits at two per cent. 
month, and was paying only ten per cent. per year for 
them, he had found the business decidedly attractive 
and profitable. 


IS LOUNGING INJURIOUS TO 
HEALTH ? 


Tae lounging, in which a large number of persons 
indulge, is ‘istinctly injurious to health. An erect 
bodily attitude is of more poparence to health 
than is generally imagi Crooked bodily positions, 
maintained for any length of time, are always injurious, 
whether.in a sitting, standing, or lying posture, 
whether sleeping or 7 

To sit with the body forward or to one side, 
with the heels elevated to a level with the head, is not 
only in bad taste, but exceedingly detrimental to 
health. It cramps the stomach, presses the vital 
organs, interrupts the free motion of the chest, and, in 
fact, unbalances the whole muscular ee 

Many children become slightly humpbacked, or 
severely round shouldered, by sleeping with the head 
raised on a high pillow. 

When any finds it easier to sit or stand or 
walk or sleep in a crooked position than a straight one, 
that [person may be sure his muscular system is 
badly deranged, and the more careful he is to preserve 
a straight or upright position and get back to nature 
again, the bettor. 

fo 


A POLITE PEDLAR: 


“I sea pardon for intruding upon your time," said 
the polite, smiling man with a small handbag in his hand. 
“A pedlar is a nuisance. I know it as wellas pepe 
But there are various kinds of pedlars, and of us 
must live. It isn't our fault that we are here. Those 
of us that earn our living honestly have to share the 
odium that bel to the calling. 

“I'm not complaining of this, gentlemen. It is part 
of the burden that came in the original package to 
Adam. If there is an Ce ee re ce cea 
on his coat.or vest,” he added, opening his bag and 
taking out a small cake of soap and a sponge, ‘‘I shall 
be happy to remove it without charging a farthing and 

ithout asking payvedy to buy my soap. It’s my way 
of advertising. My dear sir, allow me. There is a 
little spot on your vest.” 

He rubbed the spot with a bit of soap, deftly applied 
the sponge, made a few passes over the clo th a 
piece of linen, and said :— 

“ Thore, sir, that spot is gone. You will never seo it 

in. And probably you will never see me either, as 
I travel but once through s community. i pe will 


M 
be found at the shops. I take it for nobody 
wishes to buy a of my soap. wish you good 
morning, J age rg 
After polite, man had gone away, the 


gentleman whose garments had been operated upon had 
occasion to consult his watch. 

It wasn’t there. . 

It bad digappeared with the spot. 


Finst Artist: “I received a oo tribute to 
my skill the other day at the exhibition.” 
d Artist: ‘Indeed. What was it?" 

First Artist; ‘You know the picture,'A Storm at 
Sea?’ Well, a man and his wife were viewing it, and 
I overheard the fellow say, ‘Come away, my dear; that 
picture makes me feel ill.’" 

———. 


A xapy called at # police-station the other day and 
complained to s superintendent that her husband had, 
in the most cruel manner, kept her a prisoner at home 
for the last ten days. 


“Ah,” said the superintendent, “does he look the 


doors on you?” 

Certainly not.” 

“‘ Does he have somebody to guard yeu and keep you 
from going out ?"’ 

‘No, indeed ; not he.” ’ 

“ Well, does he—does he tie you te anything?" 

“No, sir; he dare not.” 

“Well, I should say, madam, that—pray excuse me 
— tat you have about all the om you could 
want." 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed the lady, with 
clenched fingers and flashing eyes, ‘‘a horrid mouse 
tied to the top of the box with my bonnet in it; and 
you talk to me about all the frecdom I could want.” 

—_-f-—___ 

“ Speaking of animals, in my experience the elephant 
is the smartest of them all,” said the ex-circusman. “I 
remember that in '56, when I was with Wombwell, Old 
Emperor showed me one day that he could read." 

‘Oh, come now!” 

“ I'll prove it to you in about two minutes. Well, as 
I was saying, the old fellow got into a scrape with the 
Royal Bengal tiger, and before we could get them sepa- 
rated he got his trunk pretty badly clawed. After 
the scrimmage was over, Emperor he breaks loose and 
starts down the street fast. ‘He's goin’ wild,’ some- 
body hollers. ‘Don't you believe it,’ says I. Now, 
where do you suppose that elephant went to?” 

‘* Went to the surgeon's, I suppose. Can't you get up 
a better yarn——” 

“‘ No, he didn't go to no surgeon's, either. He went 
straight to a little shop what had a sign out that said, 
‘ Trunks repaired while you wait.' Of course, he had 
made a mistake; but what do you expect of a poor 
dumb brute ?” ; 
eee eee 


RESULT OF THE SECOND CAN-~ 
VASSING COMPETITION. 


Tue three competitors named below are the only appli. 
cants for the Canvassing Prizes offered in the issue dated 


September 27 :— 
The First Prize of £1 is won by 
MRS. LESTER, 
85, UAMVAR STREET, 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, 
LONDON, E., 


who sent twenty-three notices. 
The Second Prize of 10s. by 
MR. F. WOIWOOD, 
19, MILDMAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N,, 
who forwarded ten. 
The Third Prize of 6s. by 
MR. CHARLES PITMAN, 
29, RUPERRA STREET, 
NEWPORT, 
MON., 
from whom eight were received. : 

As was the cnse last weck, thore is no application for the 
Fourth Prize of 4s. 

It is to be hoped that the remarks we made on -thig 
subject last week will have the result of stimulating inter- 
est in the competition. . 

Thoir effect cannot be judged until the next batch of 
competing notices are to hand. 

At present the sums awarded seem to have been remark: 


| ably easily earned. 


Particulars of the Competition will be found on page 172 


— = * 


could be heard, nor a colour. 
less, over which a of silence hung. was still as 
death, solemn and sad. Nay, death is less sad 


age 
Ht 


es 
iH 
' 


from the road, from which a 

emerged, followed immediately by s procession 

children. 

hohe eet Petees dee ae vamricay s Sewiy 
ore 0 a curtesy, the boys pull- 

ing their a i he schoolmaster vatied each 

young head, and bad some kind word for every one. 
The gave only wan faint smiles in 


iF 
14 
4 


from school; but went slowly on, dragging their w 


ping 
the turn to right or left 
which led to their eos bomes. 

Poor little ones! y of them had not broken 
their fast that day, and had but one ape Agr in 
their souls. They wanted food, and, as qui as thei 
weak legs could carry them, went home to it. A 
fev there were, however, who would not find it even at 
home. These three or four of the poorest amongst the 

r the schoolmaster detained with a quiet sign, and 
od them back into his cottage to abare bis own scant 
provisions with them. 

Daniel was a quiet man. The spectacle of 
these wan, pinched faces and sbrivelled limbs was too 


could not, dey after day, withstand the mute a peal of 
those ing, h 


love, and trusted in him, and obeyed him im licitly. : 
ool. 
a bench with a sigh of 


mespun blue cloak, which, 
Trish peasan' erally dis- 

carded for newer and less becoming fashions. 

She was very prety and mateel looking, with wa 
fair hair, and 
now, with that wild-rose blush on her oval cheek, she 
was in truth a picture—a Mosier of sweetness and 
freshness upon which the dullest eyes could not look 
without a thrill of pleasure. 

Daniel gazed at it for an instant or two, with that 
odd brilliant flame burning in his own eyes, till the 


ir had passed a few steps beyond his cottage. Then, 
TF choagh with a second Thought, he from the 
ata of his door, and stepped out into the day- 
ight. 


“ Nora," he said, in a quiet low voice, ‘' won't you be 

weleing Hee for your brother? - He'll be calling 
Y> ow.” 

His words made the pair pause ebeantly and turn 
round; the girl with a bewildered look, as onan she 
had been suddenly awakened froma dream. But she 
recovered herself quickly enough. 


“Oh, good afternoon, Daniel,” she said, with a 


nervous laugh. ‘How you frightened me, to be sure. 
Well, I may ag well be waiting, perhaps. Is Tom sure 
to come, though ?” 

“ Gertain, sure. He'll be passing on his way home in 
less than an hour, I'll be bound; and then you casi have 
a rideon the car home.” s 

“ Are you tired already, Nora?" her companion Mere 
remarked, in a tone of surprise. “ Why, itis quite a short 
walk ¢o Ballyrowan—only half a mile at the most.” 

“ That's true,” said the girl, with a pretty glance of 
hesitation. ‘And wh id waiting, i 
when it’s broad da 

?:° Tom may . Hé often is. No, I'll 
home now.” And with a little nod, half defiant, 


long silken tarned 
Douay ers dr painr- while ber mea 
ore Dan's be canary: Da: .” be said, "IT! see her eafa 


car u 
he did not stir from the table 
and would have been glad had by 
dwelling. Tom, however, drew up at the door, and 
made an unceremonious entrance. He was a short, 
stout fellow of the worst type of Irish-American, with 
a rowdy, swaggering manner, and a wild eye, which was 
glaring in rather a suspicious manner now. 

A greater contrast to Daniel could hardly be 
met with; for the schoolmaster, though not a hand. 


some man, and physically weak, had refinement and |\ 
reserved air. 


delicacy of feature, and a quiet, . 

“There you are, poring over those tasks of yours as 
usual, Dan,” said Tom, aa thickly and eg ape 
“when everybody else is up about. Why, the 
country is alive, man, at last; 
and saw to-day, I guess there will be ructions before 


“Oh, don't talk such rant and nonsense to me, Tom,” 
said Dan, with a weary sigh. 

“Confound you, for the whipped hound you are!” 
cried Tom, now beside himself with in ion and 
contempt. ‘ And it’s whipped, and hoo and pelted 

ou deserve to be for not standing up for your rights 
@ man.” 

“Look here, Tom," said the echoolmaster, with 
sudden show of determination, ‘“ whatever I am, I'll 
not stand guch language from you, d'ye hear? so just 
ee hold your tongue. Old Davenant isn't a bad 

dlord, though maybe ho's a bit hard. But he has 
given me time, and has helped me and my father before 
me; 80 I'm not going to turn on him now I'm 
beat by Providence, and can’t keep the bit of land. 
esryikin has gone against me—the schooling, the 
tatoes, the beasts, and all—ever since the day that 
ora——" He paused abruptly, with a sudden break 
in his voice, and turned his head away. 

Tom gavehim a contemptuous glance. “ What could 
the lass do?” he said, with a coarse laugh: “for, like 
myself, she has a heart in her body, and it’s hardly the 
likes of you she'd fancy, I think." 

Daniel ‘s fair face flushed angrily. 

“ Have a care, Tom,.and don't be riling me too much, 
or I'll just kiok you out of my place. Nora liked me, 
or pretended to like me, well enough till-———" 

“Till what?” growled Tom, with a, suspicious 
glance “Speak out, man, and don’t be hinting and 

iving ata fellow. I don’t know what the lass has 
been up to since I’ve been away in America, and her 
mother is sick and blind, and can’t look after her. But 
I've been bearing a rumour or two, and——" 

“ Be quiet, Tom ; Nora is as good and as sweet a girl 
as evor lived ; it isn’t her fault that she has broken my 
heart. But, as I'll be off out of the country in a few 
days now, I must drop you this word—for she is 80 
young, and doesn't know harm—just you watch her 8 

it, and don't let her be gadding about with that swell, 
young Davenant.” 

He was interrupted by the crash of Tom's heavy 
hand on the table. “ + do you mean ?” the young 
man demanded, with a wild glare which made Dan 
repent the moment he had chosen for his warning. 

“Oh, nothing much,” be said, with an assumption 
of carelessness. ‘I only meant that Nora is young and 
pretty, and that Davenant is a little sweet on her. 

e is a good fellow, I daresay, and doesn't mean any 
harm, but these smart gentlemen aren't always to be 
pe a , phey passed by together an hour or two ago, 

The sentence was never completed, for at that mo- 
ment the door of the cottage was pushed open, and a 
voice asked permissionto enter. It was 8 pleasant 
friendly voice, and was presently followed by the ap- 

Goo gveniag, Magan, I 

: evening, Regan. ought I'd just look in 
upon you to know how the world is w: e with you. 
ut you, and 


had ecaqhaageoy Oper te oe peor al 
I wanted to see if I couldn't help youa bit. I'd like 


to, eal as Nora——”" 
paused a step or two from the doorway, 
su: 


; by recei no answer to his saluta- 
tion. He Lasse nly ener inguish em g ong 
fellow, with a bright, cheerful smile an a pett of tear 
less -natured eyes, 

‘‘ T beg your pardon,” he went ‘on, after a second. ‘I 
Bee you are busy now, so I will not disturb you. Another 
time. Bleas my soul, is that jm tom erty? I 
didn’t recognise you a bit with that black beard of 
i Do oe wear that kind of thing in America. 


He had fallen to the earth, pierced i 
ball, and for one brief instant Pel nell va 2 
= knee, holding his two hands pressed tightly tons 


‘“You base coward,” he gasped, “to kill 
dog; and for what?" euaped mee 


was a pause—an awful moment's pause. 
Regan had thrown himself like a wild beast ion Tom 


torn himself 
was out of the eabin io” 


“Bat there are 


schoolmaster was 0 


beside ms 

ay had fallen back and was lying ina poo! ¢ 

“ For pits wale speak to me, Mr. Davenant. say 
He y ali him in hig azms; the pale 

‘was sup’ i bs » band. 

ae oa poe youn flow vas lating 


to his 
God help me, 
Regan, I'm trying to you.” 


F 


i you can’t be going to die, 1'|) 


his throat 
life. He 
wildered 


flickering flam 
opened his eyes, looked round with i’ 
glance, and saw Regan's imploring, despairia 


“Tt '§ you, Regan," he whispered all but in. 
ere & ‘Well, I'm 3 very glad. Becauso Nora 
is fond of you. me just now; and I came back 
on pi to tell you, and to sce whothor—Hold me 


up. , God bless=——" 
A little groan, a gentle sigh, and he was sulcut~ 
silcnt for ever. 


Six weeks lator an execution took place withiu t' 
walls of —— Gaol. To the end Daniel Regan ttoiy 
denied his guilt; but he died like a martyr, andp, 
— - nis lips We a the brother of t:5 
girl he loved. As i ilt, judge, jury, the world 
were all equally convinced of it. © proofs wery 
overwhelmingly strong; and the facts—one of wh: 
was well known, the other vaguely suspected—tl.t 
young Davenant’s father was about to ovict hi, ari 
that he was jealous of the y man’s admiration io 
Nora, seemed to forge a com and unauswerable 
chain of evidence. . 

The mild, meek, shy, schoolmaster went to bis deaih 
with a sweet gentle heroism, which convinced thos 


who witnessed it, in spite of eve: ing, of his innoverce, 
Once only during the ordeal of the weeds 
that cla from the night of the murder to the ers 


cution did his courage down. It was the lay 
that Nora came to see him, and to bid him farewell. 
To her he told the truth, not then, but in a sealed 
letter, which be gave tothe priest to deliver to ber 
when he should be no more—a commission that wus 4u'y 
performed. The old priest and Nora read it togciber, 
and looking into one another's eyes felt the comfra 
tion of what both had dimly suspected. But Tom was 
safe beyond the seas; and neitber of them evcr saw Lim 


again. 
a 

Mas. Dumaian, having read thatasteel plant iu Lccis 
yielded £20,000 a year profit, wrote to 4 neigh: bourins 
nurseryman, asking how much such a plant would cost, 
and in what kind of soil it thrived best. M 

fe —__—_ 
A xiTTLe girl in Manchester drank pint of parafinoil 


The doctor thought she would die, until one of cr rela 
tives hit on a happy expedient. They slippeda yard i 


wick down into the oil, lit the upper cp. 4) 
during the evening she lighted the room piccly, ad 
then went to bed all right, 


———— 


I cannot think how you can be s0 extravagant %6 
peraite your clothes,” said one relative, to a 00 

vish sister. “ See ‘how little I spend on dress.” 

“Yes,” retorted the fashionable dame, “ but then yo! 


don’t dress, only clothe 4 
A very delicate, yet just, bean 
— a 


A areu in a boarding school wrote to her fathe:, whe 
was an eminent lawyer, asking if ahe “hadn't 4 13 
to object to a horrid dog always taking the whole? 
the pavement.” self 

e lawyer wrote back: “ You are right in objet 
to the principle that the dog is entitled to the who 
vement, but, practically, if he wants it, yo 

let him have it.” 
——-ge—_—_. 


A rew rules might be formulated for tho bent: 
men who know nothing about the handling of = ** 
even an oar. We would suggest these :— 


1, Don't take more than six women out boativ; 
the water is rough. oe 
2. Don’t take six women out when the wat: 


rough. 
8. Don’t take any women out in either cast: 
4. Don't go out yourself, 


Ooreann 31, 1800, 


A POLITICAL SHAVE. 


Load BEAcoNgvIELD once visited Edinburgh at atime 
. On the morning after 

to shave him at hiy 
notel. This per had a reputation amongst his 
customers for a pce joker, and he resolved 
is give his Mr. Disraeli) a specimen of 
his eee” as he did not approve of his 
conduct as @ - Proceeding to decorate his 
with the nsual apron, he next lathered his face. 


lient 
Then, his razor, he said :— 
“We are ob! to yoh, sir, for the part you 
lately took in the ig of that odious bill.” 


“Oh, you're a politician, are you," testily said the 
great statesman; “ I sent for a barber." 

“ Yes, sir; bat for all that I'll shave you as well as 
if I was not a politician,” gecied the barber, who then 
proceeded to shave one half of Mr. Disraeli's face; 
after which he rapidly drew the back of his instrument 
across his lordship's t, —e7ig i 

“Take that, you traitor," and rushed out of the 
room. 

Mr. Disraeli, who conceived that his throat had been 
cut from ear to ons, plned the apron round his neck, 
aud shouted out ‘‘ Murder! Murder!" as loudly as he 


could. 

The waiter immediately appeared, and hastened to 
procure a doctor. ; 

Several mem of the medical faculty were soon 


in attendance; but Mr. Disraeli could scarcely be per- 
suaded Lt ard joint solicitation to expose his throat, 
round which he firmly held the barber's apron. At 
length he consented to an examination; but he could 
only be convinced by looking into a looking-glass that 
Lis throat had been untouched. 


— fo 
THE QUEEN’S BREAD. 


Tuz Queen's partiality for Viennese and French 
bread runs into all sorts of shapes. There are long 
Trench loaves, and twists, and rolls, and the Viennese 
bread is into all sorts of curves and twists. 
There is oné roll made like a little mannikin. This is 
sopplied for the edification and amusement of the 
Queen's small d-children, when they sit at Her 
hajesty’s table. The Queen is always supplied with this 
bread when at Buckingham Palace. 

Her baker is Mr. S. Petrozywalski, a Polish ee, 
in whom the Prince Consort took a great interest. This 
v:ney bread is only supplied for the Queen's table, for 
tue rest of the household the Palace baker bakes. 

Some of the larger loaves supplied the Queen cost 
teupence each. did have this bread sent to 
Windsor from London, but, owing to the late arrival of 
t:c train that conveyed it, or something of that sort, this 
wus givenup. When the Empress Frederick was stay- 
ug with the Queen, rye , of which the Empress is 
fu.d, was sent to the Palace. 

The Queen's bakers have always been able to satisfy 
Her Majesty. She pays regularly once a month, and 
ines not demand Sanday bakings. When some of Mr. 
Vctrozywalski’s customers have grumbled that they 
uan't get fresh bread on Sundays, her Majesty's for- 
lxarance is quoted, and this usually stops their com. 
jiaints. The same baker also supplies the Princess of 
Wales and other members of the Royal Family, and 
though the Queen always has her confectionery and 
cokes made in her own kitchen, the Princess of Wales 
iu tha Duchess of Connaught, who sharo the char- 
acteristiog of having a sweet tooth, occasionally order 
‘inch cakes and other good things. The Queen, it may 

v uentioned, doesn't like freshly-baked bread. What 
she uses is always alittle stale. 


———t-__ 
DRAWN ON A JURY: 


_ Ix Liverpool, some years ago, 8 summons, command- 
ing Thatcher Magoin to present himeelf for service in 
‘he jury-box, was returned to the Commissioner of 
Jurors, with the information that it had been aerved on 
tic wrong . In such cases, however, no ordinary 
(xcuse is accepted. 
_ Magoin,” said the commissioner, ‘must appear 
jn person, and show cause why he whould not be ‘a 
ror,” 
“ He can't come," was the reply. ‘He's too busy." 
“Such an exeuse will not help him. He must come, or 
“fer the consequences of fine and imprisonment,” said 


He Co , sternly. 
‘If he did come, he'd make things hot for you. 
Besides, it'll take a derrick and track to bring him 


Lore, He turns the scale at five thousand pounds.” 
the commissioner expressed the opinion that the 

speaker had been drinking. 

,,. I'm as sober as you are,” said the representative of 

the absent juror. ‘Thatcher Magoin is a steam- 

‘ugine, located near the Alexandra Dock. Years ago I 


Was employed by a man named Thatcher Magoin, and I 


called my after him. When the directory man 
ti @ to the to get names, he saw the name on 


‘"e Cngine, and he thought 'twas the name of the boss,’ 
‘ho put it down in his book." 

fron 'S Deedless to say that “ Mr. Magoin ” was excused 
Yeu jury duty, 1 


—$—$——__—_ 


WHAT !I8 A KISS? 


Tue American | world is at present greatly 
exercised over @ curious suit in progress at Newbern, 
N.C., which has probably never seen its equal in the 
annals of the law. The question at issue can be stated 
in a line, though the details of the case would occupy 
a column. 

The court, in short, has to decide what constitutes 
& kiss—that is, what is the nature of the real unadul- 
terated kiss of commerce ? 

_ Briefly stated, the suit arose in this way :—Some 
time ago a certain Mr. Finch, a gentleman in the 
Jewellery line, exhibited to a young fa , Miss Waters, 
& beautiful set of real jet ornaments. ‘The lady wished 
to have tho jet, and not being able to buy it, Mr. Finch 
offered to let her have it on certain conditions, these 
being that she would give him one hundred kisses, to 
be paid at the rate of one kiss daily (Sundays excepted) 
until the debt was wiped off. 

To this Miss Waters consented, and it was arranged 
that Mr. Finch should call every morning “ to receive 
his daily kiss, which Miss Waters undertook, and 
mised to duly deliver to him." For thirty dave a. 
Finch called and received his kiss. On the thirty- 
first, however, he made a formal complaint that Miss 
Waters was not fulfilling her contract, insomuch as 
she permitted him to kiss her cheek only. 

Now, Mr. Finch asserts that this was not what he 
bargained for. We are told that he “ maintained that 
this did not constitute a legal kiss, and he demanded 
that he should be allowed to put his left arm round 
Miss Waters’ waist, and kiss her in the highest style of 
the art. To this request a firm refusal was returned. 
The lady professed her willingness to carry out her 

ment so far as her cheek was concerned, and even 
offered to give Mr. Finch his choice of cheeks.” Mr. 
Finch thereupon left the house and entered an action 
gt ste of Losers a ' 

re are the materials for a very pretty fight. 
Evidence will we presume be alla. to ate 
“really a fair and square kiss,” and all the courting 
couples in the neighbourhood will doubtless be 
subpcenaed to speak upon the point. 


————__-¢-___ 
LOVERS’ VERSES IN THE VISITORS’ 
BOOK AT NIAGARA. 


Ong lover thusrecords his experience :—= 
“On Table Rock we did embrace, 
And then we stood both face to face; 
The moon was up, the wind was high, 
I look'd at she, and she at I.” 

Language failed him after this effort, and he could 
say nomore. The next gentleman must have had a 
little difference with his lady-love; at all events he 
eases his mind by a profound reflection :— 

‘Great is the mystery of Niagara’s waters, 

‘But more mysterious still are some men’s daughters." 

Another swain, deeply enamoured, but more of a 
wag than a poct, writes from his heart, and with a 
daring rhyme :— ; 

“‘ Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, 
Is that of seeing Ni-a-ga-ra.” 

A happy lover enters what he perhaps thought a very 
original remark :—‘‘ How lonely and desolate the life of 
a man would be without woman." ‘To this a critic, 
who signs himself ‘ Quip,” appends the query, ‘‘ What 
has a woman to do with the Falls?” A third tourist, 
signivg himself ‘ Crank,” replics, ‘If woman has not 
to do with the Falls, I should like to know who has. 
She made the tirst fall herself.” 


————— 
THE COST OF SPURGEON’S 
TABERNACLE. 


TuHE following facts were related by Mr. Spurgeon to 
a mutual friend some/time since :—Plans for the erection 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle were received by a 
building committce of twenty-four, the estimate for the 
one accepted being £26,000. Having only £6,000 in 
hand, the committee demurred at going on, so Mr. 
Spurgeon suggested that half the number should 
retire, and twelve accordingly did so. 

Shortly afterwards, while preaching in the suburbs, 
he was the guest of a gentleman who had heard of his 
project, and who, in the course of conversation, said, 
“TI will givo you £50 towards it, and, if you are really 
hard up, I will give you another £50." Mr. Spurgeon 
told him that he was in want of £20,000, whereupon he 
replied, ‘‘ Well, if you want it you shall have it.” 

Astonished at his | penaies offer, Mr. Spurgeon grate- 
fully accepted it, and the next day he was in possession 
of the money, and gave bonds for its payment. He at 
once called his building committee of twelve together, 
and again consulted them as to what was to be done. 
Finding two-thirds of them faint-hearted, he numpesiod 
that they should retire, which they accordingly did, 
leaving him with four. 

Locking the door, he made known the gratifying 
fact that he had the money on loan freo of interest for 
an indefinite time. It was agreed that tle wattor 
should be kept a secret. The Tabernacle was built, 
and opened for regular work, and the money rained; 
the whole building was free of debt, having cust ulto- 
gether £01 ,v02. 
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“I pon't believe in allowing domestics to get the 
upper hand. I make my servant keep her place.” 
“You are lucky. Ours never does for more 


three weeks." 
—_—-j——__ 

Errisz : What possessed Nellie to marry sucha fearful 
looking bear as that ? He would scare an Indian.” 

Mand: “ It was his looks that decided her. She has 
always been so afraid of burglars." 

—— 

Vecetaniuaw Dret.—Loloboy: “You see I livo 
on nothing but potatoes. Of course, ev ing depends 
on the way they are prepared. I first give my pigs thc 
potatoes to eat, and afterwards I eat the pigs.” 
of-——__—_. i 

Aw American locomotive engineer, who had just been 

ed for some cause, thus gave vent to his spite. 
He said it was about time he left the company 
an y ‘for the sake of his life, for there was nothin: 
of the track but two streaks of rust and the right 

of way.” 


——_~5-—__ 


A DISTINGUISHED grange of Shenley suggests that 
the nomenclature of that science might be drawn upou 
for a variety of pretty additions to female names. 
Having himself a family of five girls, he named them 
respectively Glycerine, Pepsine, Ethyl, Methyl, and 


Morphia. 
— fj 

Miss Funrr: ‘ Professor, do you dare to look me in 
the face, and then say that I originally sprang from u 
monkey ?” ‘ 

Professor (a little taken aback, but equal to the 
occasion): ‘Well, really, it must have been a vory 
charming monkey ?” 

—_-j3-—___ 

Tae Lost Lerrer.—Herr Schneider, a well-known 
and ene.getic, but unfortunately short-sighted, a- 
gogue in Berlin, wrote a long letter to his adored Elleu 
one evening a short whilo ago in a Café, and on 
arriving home wished to enclose his photograph with 
the same bufore sending it off. There, to his astonish. 
nent, he perceived that a considerable part of the 
letter was .wissing, which was by no means a 
little odd, as Herr S could only recollect having 
used one sheet, and having put that one forthwith in 
his pocket. {ase as much as he might he could in 
no way solve ‘his mystery, and after an assiduous 
search he finally made his way back to the Café and 
asked the waiter if a piece of paper had been found on 
the tablo at which he had been seated, and which was 
then occupied by several jolly young students. he 
waiter answered in the negative, and they both began 
searching for the missing Ictter. 

“I say, what are yrou looking for?" asked one of tha 
oung students, look.'ng up from something he had just 
een reading. 

“ My letter! any letter !" answered Herr S——. 

“Are you the Herr Ambrosius Schneider with the 
‘everlasting love’ and the ‘ overflowing heart,’ ——." 

“ How do you know -—?"' 

“Oh, it’s all right. Why, here's the rest of your 
letter; you've finished it off on the marble top of thu 
table." 

TST ee pacongncmne mets eee 
CANVASSING PRIZES. 


It has been suggested that our request to readera that 
they recommend this paper to their friends would be more 
likely to bear fruit tf we ature some encouragement to 
those who adopted it extensively, Weure porfeotly yeady to 
admit thut if people help us to make the puper known thav 
efforts deserve recognition. Few persons care to werk 
for nothing. We will therefpre give every week, watil 
Surther notice, four sums of £1; 10s.; 68.; and 4s. ; to the 
four persons from whom we receive the greates). number of 
these notices, with the form at foot duly filled, the name 
and address of sender occupying first three lines in each. 
Notices must reach us by first post every Wednesday ut 
latest, and only those from the current issue will count, 
Write the word ‘‘Cunvass," followed by the number o 
notices enclosed, in the top left-hand corner of the envelop 
you send. Names and addresses may be written in pe 
or pencil. Each coupon in a batch must be filled by 
different individual with a different address :— 


On the recommendation of 
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I have purchased a copy of the current issue o 
Pearson's WEEKLY, f 


(Signed ) 
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Addr688 srrrccecesseeee sedsbeeuestessiesucsesaseucsce 
~ 
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Oct. 11, 1899, 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


and a half miles. 


81. Can a Bird Sleep on the Wing? } 


Only two birds seem to have this sare ee 
Neither the wings nor conformation of the of 
others are such as to admit of their doin more than 
doze at the most whilst on the wing. The te 
Bird affords the most striking example of this x 
It is provided with a large pouch beneath its nec 

which, when it wishes to float in the air, it fills with 


air. From the the air is forced through the 
it into its hollow bones. When the air enters it is 
col than the body of the bird, but after being inhaled 


wob-footed birds, is also said to sleep in the 
Leland, in his Lzcznps or Breps, says :— 
“ Great Albatross—the meanest birds 
Spring up and flit away, 
While must toil to gain e flight 
And spread those pinions Ae 
But when they once are fairly poised, 
Far o'er chirping thing 
Thon sailest wide to other lands, 
E’en sleeping on the wing.” 
82. At What Age is a Horse at its Prime? 


In answering this question it is necessary to divide 
horses into two classes—those kept exclusively for 
racing purposes, and those employed as carriage horses, 
hunters, hacks, and in the various kinds of draught 
work. By “forcing” the growth, by means of artificial 
feeding, etc., racehorses are brought to a state of s0- 
celled maturity at the ago of two years, and their 
active career on the Turf is ordinarily not above five or 
six years, 60 that in most instances a racehorse is at 
its prime at the age of three years. In the case of 
horses other than racers, nature is ordinarily allowed to 
have her course, and maturity is not arrived at until 
the final process of dentition (which occurs at the end 
of the fifth year of the horse's age) has become 
completed. Allowing another year to elapse for 
the full development of the animal's powers, it 
may be said that on entering his sixth year a horse 
is at his prime. How ine he may continue in a 
condition to be of equal utility depends, of course, upon 
the treatment and work to which he is subjected. 


83. What Kind of Tree Lives Longest? 


There are two kinds of trees, both of which are of 
such remarkable longevity, that it is a matter of some 
uncertainty which lives longest. These are the Dragon 
tree, of the cae Islands, and the Baobab tree, of 
tropical Africa. The Dragon tree belongs to the same 
natural order as our well-known and delicate plant, the 
lily. One of these trees, in the Island of Teneriffe, 
qnown as “the great Dragon tree of Orotava," was 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the 
questions asked here from readers who have the knowledge 
and ability to answer them. We shall print the best reply 
to each question, and shall pay for all printed at the 
rate of two guineas a column, or about fivepence a line. 
‘Lhe same reader may send replies to any number of queries. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘ Replies,” tn the top ifichand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of t aes 
must reach us by first post on the Wednesday e ing 
their ication. Payment will only be made for replies 

ished. Authorities ony we replies are ge be 
iven. Half a crown wi paid on publica tion for every 
uestion reosived which is considered worthy of insertion, 


this age an It would thus appear that, 
so far as can ascertained, the Dragon tree lives the 
longest of any. 


The former undoubtedly. 


haired races towards the North is a fact that 
will readily occur to most le. Light colouring 


also more than averag ‘ 
Aste reapiesicry A enabling 
to preserved more 
The Esquimaux, a santed, dark-haired race, 
seem to be an instance to the contrary. But archseo- 
these Arctio sa’ the 


the remnants of this come people 

northward, where, exhibiting to a mar degree the 
vitality and power of ‘adaptation of man, it atill 
survives and maintains a cbroggle with the adverse 
circumstances of its environment. 


85. If All the Fertile Land in the World were Divided, 
How Much would Each Person Get ? 
It must be presumed that by " fertile land” is im- 
ied all that which is scaly producing (whether 
under cultivation or not) at this moment; and not 
including that which would ods if the water avail- 
able for it were to be appli It is evident that the 
question can only be answered approximately, at a time 
when thousands of acres are being added every year to 
the sum total by the application of water, and millions 
more are under consideration in reference to whether 
water can be practicall i one, to them or not. Water 
is the first essential of fertility; and, therefore, strictly 
speaking, lands to which water has not yet been 
applied (although it may be close at hand, and all other 
ements of productiveness may be present) cannot be 
called fertile. From this point of view, the present 
actually productive area of the earth's surface, includ- 
ing forest and jungle which might be cleared, may be 
approximately taken at fifteen millions of square miles. 
aking the total population of the world at fifteen 
hundred millions, this woald allow, in the event of an 
ual division, one hundredth of a square mile, or six 
and two-fifths acres to each individual in the human 
race. 


86. What Animal is the Most Useful to Man? 


To the Laplander the Reindeer, to the Arab the 
Camel, to the Peruvian the Llama may be the most 
useful, and large numbers of men may value the Sheep 
and the Horse the most, but for breadth of distribution 
and extent of use for the supplying the needs of the 
human race the Ox must take the first place in useful- 
ness among all animals. Ite flesh affords the best of all 
animal foods. Domesticated at a very early period, 
the ox has been in all ages and in almost all countries 
of the old world devo to draught, though the horse 
has taken his place in the yoke in this and other 
highly civilised countries. In some parts of Africa the 
ox is used for riding purposes. The cow supplies us 
with that most valuable food, milk, whence may be 
made butter and cheese. Dead, the ox gives us 
leather for a myriad of purposes, its horns may be 
made into combs, buttons, and many other useful 
articles; its bones make imitation ivory for knife 
handles, of its hoofs and the refuse of its hide is manu- 


QUESTIONS. 


111. Which English railway passes through most 
counties ? 


112. What people teach their children to swim before 
they teach them to walk? 


118. How much does it cost to travel round the world 
comfortably ? 


114; What is the combined length of the world’s 
telegraphic lines ? 


115. How many people in the United Kingdom have 
incomes of over £20,000 a year ? 


: either direction 
is indicative of some imperfectionjin quality which would 

intellect. There 
is 


no doubt that eduvative processes and brain cultiva- 
tion ge a growth, but more on the ultimate 
state of perfection to which the contained in the 
brain-box is t, than on its absolute quantity. 
Gre’ matter is what is required, and is more of 
that in a small brain with complex convolutions than 
in a big but simply convoluted one. 


British have been largely in. 
number. Br ancient peerages a cecal 
number became extinct in the wars of the Roses, so 
that in the first Parliament of Henry VII. there were 
only twenty-eight which number at the accessivn 
of Henry to thirty-six, and at the 
Union of the Crowns to fifty-six. The following 
statistics show the number of peers at the deata of 
different monarchs :— 
James I. oo eo 
Charles I. oe ee 
Charles Il. yy eo 
William ITI, eo eo 
Anne .. ee e. 209| WilliamIV. .. oe 40 

At t the House of Lords contains 588 membcrs, 
including twenty-six spiritual peers, and thero arc, 
besides, fourteen peers who are minors. According to 


Debrett 252 es have become extinct, dormant, or 
in abeyance during the nineteenth century. More thau 
100 es have become extinct since Queen Victoria 


ascended the throne. Nine English counties are at this 
moment unrepresented, viz., Dorset, Gloucester, Hamp- 
shire, Middlesex, Monmouth, Oxford, Shropshire, 
Sussex, and York. The dignities that were formerly 
named from them can cnty ba found in the “ Extinct, 
Dormant, and Abeyant Peerage.” About two-thirds of 
the existing hereditary peerages were created in the 
present century. 


89. What Amount is Spent Daily by the People of the 


United Kingdom in the Conveyance of Themselves? 


The receipts from passenger traffic on the whole o! 
the railways in the three kingdoms now reaches 70 
annual sum of about £32,000; Tramways receive 
about £2,600,000, and omnibuses not connected with 
tramway companies about £2,000,000 more. About 
45,000 cab licences are issued annually. London cabs, 
of which there are in regular use about 12,000, earn 
over two and s, half million pounds yearly. Taking an 
herie's of ten shillings per cab day over the 
United Kingdom, the 45,000 cabs would earn £3,200,000 
peranpum. River traffic (ferries, etc.) may be put down 
as bringing in another two and a half million pound:, 
and if we allow another £200,000 to cover cost of cou- 
veyances not included under the above descriptions, we 
have a total of £47,500,000 received for what wo may 
call internal p traffic. British shipping of all 
classes earns about £14,000,000 yearly from pusson::"¢ 
trade, bringing the total earnings for passenger trathc 
to £61,500,000. The whole of this sam, however, is not 
contributed by inhabitants of these kingdoms. Our 
shipping gets the lion’s share of the world's trade, both 
in passengers and goods, and at least half of the 

er receipts-are from f and colonial sources. 

educting this, we have a net amount of £54,500,000 

as the annual expense for conveyance of the people of 
these islands, or about £150,000 per day. 


116. Is it a fact that “A green Christmas makes 
fat churchyard ?” 


117. Does any form of harmless idiotey spre 
among animals ? 


118. Is the close proximity of trees to & dwelling: 
house unhealthy ? 


119. Is it better for an adult to learn two languages 
one after another, or both at the same time? 


120. What sum of money reverts annually to Ne 
Crown through owners of estates dying intestate with- 
out known heirs ? 


ur 


he 
sb 


Ocroame 11, 1890.° 


MAN’S DELIGHT IN NOISE. 


Man gives evidence of his taste for noise at birth. He 
eomes crying toto the world, and when he acquires 
strength on the table with his spoon in those 
rare interyals when he ceases squalling. Boys have a 
secret love of thunder, even when they dread it; and 
what other passion can equal that of a boy for pound- 
ing on an empty can ? 

him is exemplied human fondness for noise. He 
whistles shrilly, he screams, he imitates the cries of 
birds and animals, he produces page sounds, 
with many varieties of toy instruments. His drum isa 
nacea for all the woes that befall him. 

Everything we hear is noise. 

Observe how man takes pleasure in music, which is 
simply harmonious noise. The origin of concerts may 
be traced to this desire to listen to noise. Man has 
been defined as the animal that laughs, and laughter, as 
we know, is @ noise, and sometimes a very unpleasant 

De. 
; Most women are fond of noise. They prefer the de- 
clamation of an orator, “full of sound, fury, signifyi 
nothing,” to the quiet conversation of a friend. 

Dr. Johnson preferred the noises of London and the 
rattling of a coach to the pleasant rural sounds, “and 
all the live murmur of a summer day” in the country. 
Another literary man studied best near the uproar of a 
servants’ hall. 

The bell has always been a much venerated producer 
of noise. The poets have sung its praices, and Poe has 
devoted one famous poem tos description of the noise 
of bells. Cowper is the poet of noise, and praises even 
the hoarse notes of the cawgng rooks and the boding 
owl. 

Certain savages endeavour to propitiate their gods by 
the noise of drumsand trumpets. Uncivilised man goes 
to the battle with loud shouts, and in Greek and Roman 
litcratare there are many accounts of the strange 
rcsults of fierce war cries in terrorising the foe. Cato the 
el‘er boasted that he had gained more victories by the 
throats of his army than by their swords. 

We cannot wonder that the Scots have been gener- 
ally victorious in battle when we consider the terror- 
iwparting character of their national instrument of 


wusic, the epee: 

Among unpleasant noises we may mention—the 
excruciating tones of the amateur vocalist; the voice 
cf a needy acquaintance requesting the loan of ten 
shillings; the mournful jingle of one's last penny 
acninst one’s keys, and the soul-harrowing howl of a 
babe in the night. And yet the most envied man is he 
who makes the greatest noise in the world. 


fo ____ 
ARE THE POOR EXTRAVAGANT ? 


Taree are few things in which rich people believe more 
strongly than in the extravagance of the poor. Very 
amusing are the maxims and the remedies prepared by 
the rich for the poor. It is strange that they have never 
published them yet as a kind of infallible hand-book. 

A yo student, for example, who has the plat 
greatest di ty in making both ends meet, will 
receive & quantity of advice from his relations as to 
what he shall do with his savings. Innumorable are 
the wise and pleasant things proposed to him, such as 
faving up for a summer holiday, putting by in case 
of illnesg, and go forth; they will quite brighten up as 
the idea expands before them, and they see how much 
can be done by putting by a little at a time. The 
young student yl assume as grateful a countenance 
as possible in contemplation of this Barmecide's feast, 
nor will he dare to tell his advisers that these savings 
tcpresent an unknown quantity. 

We remember once hearing an elderly person, who 
had never known in all his life what it was to want a 
Sixpence, give an excellent piece of counsel to young 
Writers who were just trying to get their feet steady 
cn the first rung of the ladder of success. They would 
never get into any difficulty (he told them), never 
have slightest cause for anxiety, if they would 
only adhere to this one easy maxim which had been 
bis own guide through life, namely, always to keep a 
little balance on their banking-books. The poor young 
Workers at one another, but received this piece 
of advice with all the silence and respect due to an 
Uncontrovertible maxim. Neither did they mention 


their having no banks and no banking-books as @ fact 
in any way bearing on the subject. 
Just now, when the reasons for the extreme wretched- 


Less of the poor are being much talked about, 
one is struck with the absurdity of many of the sug- 
Bestions made for improving the state of affairs. 

It is eo impossible to put one’s self in anybody else's 
Place. The rich — can no more judge of the want 
of management di played by the poor than a beggar 
could judge of the duties of some person at the head 
of a large establishment. 

The poor person has s number of difficulties to co 
on of which the rich know nothing, more particularly 


© poor who has to keep up appearances. 
helt the itis very difficult for him to say 
u anything. A rich man's credit is 
Sale, and he cannot aaele injure it; but the poor 
oe to his poverty as carefully as he 
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rson has fewer opportunities of judgi 
the smiourit of expenditure that is required on soci 
occasions, and will often give a banquet where a cup of 
tea would have sufficed. The poor mother will send 
her children finely dressed to some entertainment 
where they will meet Croesus’ children in stuff frocks, 
and this not because she is extrav t, but simply 
for fear that her children shall not as well as the 
rest. She has no opportunity for seeing what is done, 
and the few parties she is invited to assume an un- 
natural importance in her eyes. 

It has often been remarked that poor people are ex- 
tremely fond of giving presents, and there is no doubt 
that this is the case. They probably form an exaggerated 
idea of the pleasure of the recipient, and their fear of 
being considered shabby makes them launch out into 
little appreciated extravagances. The poor relation 
buys some carefully-considered present for every 
member of a family at Christmas time—pretty nts 
enough, and carefully adapted to the wants of each— 
she fritters away a quantity of money on this perform- 
ance, yet all the aiics is taken out of it ie some 
wealthy relative who sends some one little remembrance 
between the whole of the family, yet that one thing 
something quite new and charming that they have never 
seen before. 

Few people are harder upon the extravagance of 
their relations than those who are what is called 
‘‘ self-made." The prosperous man looks back upon 
his childhood—its meagre faré, its scant enjoymente— 
and makes of those days a kind of Procrustean bed, 
whereon to measure the delights of his successors. 

Fortunes are not made with the celerity with which he 
accomplished his ; there is more competition, and a cer- 
tain diminution of lucky chances. It is very likely that 
his sons may not do as well as he did himself, and very 
irritating will they find it when the old man tells them 
that it is all for the want of a Spartan training such as 
his own. “I did without that,” “ I never wanted this," 
are the phrases for ever on his lips. 

Gradually the sons get to conceal any innocent en- 
joyment as if it were a crime, and even the children 
are warned not to tell grandpapa when they have been 
taken for some little inexpensive treat. The smallest 
indulgences become stolen pleasures, and if a system 
of prevarication and deceit sots in, the sin of it rests 
more with the old man’s hardness than with the over- 
timidity of the young people. 

There is a certain tendency in human nature to be 
very hard on other people’s pleasures. Considering 
how narrow and scanty are the gay moments of life, 
and how seldom the mind can throw off the thought of 
its troubles, it seems hard that we should grudge one 
another so brief and temporary a respite. 

It is always very easy to pick faults, and the rich re- 
lation spys out an extravagance here and there with 
all the keenness of an onlooker at someone else's game 
of chess. They will often find out some amusement 
that people of these limited means ought not to have 
taken part in, some little act of kindness done that 
such people ought evidently not to have afforded. 

They do not realise nor understand the special 
temptations of the poor; how often the best dress is 
worn because the plainer one is shabby; how great is 
the desire to bestow sometimes by people who are 
almost invariably recipients. 

But even granted that the poor are extravagant 
sometimes, we should not blame them. Because if 
they were not so they could sot bear their lives. It is 
good for them to deceive themselves now and again, 
and pretend that they are not poor. 

We remember the case of a poor music-teacher, who 
used always to deliberately waste a small portion of 
some money that she earned extremely hardly. A 
growing flower, or some such small luxury would be 
purchased—some little useless thing that she would 
not otherwise have had. It seemed strange to work 80 
hard and unpleasantly, and then waste any of the 
money that had been so hard to gain, yet the teacher 
reasoned it out logically enough. 

“The work is so hard,” she said, “the pupils so 
stupid, and the whole thing is so disa, ble that I 
could not make myself go on again if I did not pay 
myself somehow.” 

So it is that the poor have sometimes to bribe them- 
selves to work, and one should not blame them too 
hardly even if they do indulge in occasional extrava- 
gances, knowing that these are just a kind of drug 
with which they purchase a temporary forgetfalness. 


pe —__ 
Sue: " What a bright little fellow that Jenkins is ?" 
Johnson (jealous): ‘“ He's getting brighter and 
brighter every day. He's letting his red beard grow.” 
= 


Iris a ry exasperating thing to be robbed, but it 
is more so to have the newspapers announce that the 
burglars bound you and your wife in bed and ransacked 
the house, ‘ but were unable to find anything of 
value.” : 


A poor 


—_-g-—__ 


Wire: “ James, if you are not doing anything, I wish 
ou would drive a nail or two into the outside corner of 
e kitchen, so that I can put up a clothes-line ?" 
Husband (with dignity): ‘Susan, you will have to 
do it yourself. Ihave sworn not to touch a hammer 
until the strike is over.” 


LY. 
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RESULT OF THE FIRST HELPING 
HAND COMPETITION. 


Osty three applications have been made for the five 
Grants each of £1 a week for four weeks, 

The following are the names of those on whose bebal! 
coupons have been forwarded :— 

MR. W. LAWSON, 
14, HAFER ROAD, 
CLAPHAM JUNOTION (62 coupons). 
MR. H. TYLER, 
92, RIVERSDALE ROAD, 
HIGHBURY VALE (85 coupons). 
MR. ALFRED WINFIELD, 
68, HIGH STREET, 
HOUNSLOW (21 coupons), 

To each of these a postal order for £1 was forwarded on 
Friday, October 3, and the same sum will be sent them on 
October 10, October 17, and October 24, 

We are a good deal disappointed with the result of the 
announcement of this scheme. Our first thought when it 
became apparent was to abandon the idea; but, as it may 
be that it has led to so small results because it was not very 
widely known, we shall let it stand for the month of Ootober. 
The extent to which it is taken up must determine whether 
it is continued or no, 


A HELPING HAND TO THOSE 
OUT OF WORK, 


The most deserving of men and women at times find them 
selves in straits, owing to circumstances over which they have 
no control. Bad times and slackness of trade often compel 
employers to discharge those whom they would be glad to keep 
in thetr service tf ¢ could, Iliness may necessitate re- 
signation. A thousand things may happen to stop for a time 
the earning jers of conscientious and capable bread- 
winners, be dg ele kas twarshousemen, mechanics, labourers, 
or other workers, 

At such times a little assistance, su, to aid those 
who are so unfortunate as to find themselves out of employ- 
ment, ts of the utmost value, and ws propose to set aside 


FIVE POUNDS A WEEE, FOR SIX MONTHS 
CERTAIN, 
towards granting it to deserving casts. 

In each number of the bar pile Coupon, similar to the one 
at the foot of this notice, Se On or before the last 
Mondays in October, Nov , December, January, and 
Pebruary we are prepared to receive Cou e 

To the fiwe sons on whose dehalf most Cou 
reach us, One Pound a Week will be granted for the follow- 
ing four weeks, At the expiration of this time it is hoped 
that the affatrs of the five recipients will have assumed a 
brighter aspect, and the five grants of a Pound a Week each 
will pass on wo those five persons whose names appear on the 
greatest number of Coupons received during the succeeding 
month. 

Coupons received may bear any date after that of August 23. 
Any number of Coupons from the same issue may be filled 
in by the same tees Coupons that arrive at these offices 
after the first Monday in each month will be placed in the 
followtng month's competition. 

If senders please they may forward Cou atany time dur- 
ing a month, though, of course, there will be a better chance 
of success tf they wait unttl its close. All Coupons on behalf 
of one individual must be sent in one envelope or package. 
Each month's competition will be separate, and unsuccessful 
batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Coupons there must be a letter from a 
clergyman or minister, or the last employer of the applicant, 
stating that the case ts a genuine one. Full enqutries will be 
made before the awards are decided, for these sums are in- 
tended to benefit deserving persons and not to support the idle. 

The same person may send any number of Coupons. In the 
event of any dispute the decision of the Editor of ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly '' will be final. 

A postal order for twenty shillings will be forwarded to 
each successful applicant on the Friday after the last Mon- 
day tn each month, and on the three succeeding Fridays. 
Anybody who chooscs may now commence to collect copies 
of the paper witha view to utilising their coupons for him- 
self or someone clse at a future date. 

fo grant will be made to @ person whose income has been 
more than three pounds a week. We consider that in such 
cases money should have been put ding eb a rainy day. 

Envelopes or packages containing must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, ‘* Pearson's Weekly,” aso Chambers, 
London, E.C. In the left-hand top corner of each 
a ee the number of Coupons that it contains must 
stated, 


HELPING HAND COUPON. 
October 11, 1890. 


I, 000000000000 SOR cee decenreseoceeetoceccoce secon les ONONCe 


9, 000 000 Boer recccceseoconeee ee Po Cec msreoeaceseeoonCe® 


O00 000000000 coc cnn esc eorses cecesc nestor see Mae neseneessoneeee 


hereby declare that I should like a pound « week 
te be granted te Cet eocevegsccce oc 008 GrecconcccoooooocooeS 


A crrorercecerssseeeceses 
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OUR READERS’ LETTER-BOX. 


THE BEST KIND OF HOLIDAY. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sirn,—Regarding your reply to Hotway SzeKer 
last week and the remarks you ale about there being 
no fo holiday between the first Monday in August 
and Christmas day, this seems to be a good opportunit 
to advance a theory with to holidays which 
have personally carried out with most beneficial results. 

I do not one bit believe in the ordi method of 
holiday-taking. I consider it a great mistake to grind 
away for fifty weeks of the year, and expect to make 
up for this time of toil by two weeks’ cessation in the 
late summer or early autumn. 

My way of eT pe I maintain it is the 
best—is to have a day in bed once a month, or once a 
_ fortnight, if I am hard worked. I do not lose more 
time the man who takes a fortnight or three weeks 
straight on end, and I am positive my method is of far 
more benefit to me than his to him. 

Most le when taking their holidays make the 
great of rushing about, climbing mountains in 
Switzerland, tramping moors in Scotland, cycling 
tremendous distances, undertaking long walking tours, 
and in other ways exerting their physical ties to 
an even proportionate extent than they usually 
exert their mental powers. 

A holiday should be o time of absolute rest, both 
bodily and mentally, and my method is the best way 
of securing this. 

It may be objected that the plan is alazy one. Lazy 
it may be in the usual acceptance of that term, but if 
a day's laziness once every few weeks enables one to 
work bard all the year round as I do, then laziness may 
be, I think, consi excusable. 

My advice is, of course, particularly directed to those 
who find it dificult to so arrange matters as to enable 
them to get away from their work for some weeks at a 
ila Almost overybody can spare a day now and 
then. 

People who have not a great deal to do can well 
afford to continue their present practice, bat I am sure 
that bard-workers wbo will give my plan a trial will 
never leave it again. No one who has not given it a 

nal trial can realise the immense relief of a da 

t in bed—mind and body absolutely Gipxeeviand, 
except by idle thougbts that flit through the brain. 

course, the worker who adopts this plan must not 
allow himself to worry over business matters while he 
8 taking bis rest. must resolutely dismiss them 
rom his mind. A novel may be read if preference 
points to it, but I think it is better to simply lie and 
dose.—Yours truly, Zeno, 

Exeter. 


A PLEA FOR SHORT SERMONS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sin,—Nowadays churchgoers ere far more 
ecidom afficted with sermons of an hour or more in 
length than used to be the case. Very many clergy of 
the Church of :ngland and Nonconformist ministers 
Jiave arrived at the sensible conclusion that the preacher 
of average ability has far more chance of making a 
good impression in twenty minutes than if he holds 
forth for twice or three times as long as that. 

Of course many eloquent divines can with advantage 
pe far longer sermons than their less gifted 

rothers. Ono can listen to a Knox-Little, or a 
Ewa bal profitably and with pleasure, though he 
preach twice as long as the mau who Sunday after 
eran? occupies the pulpit in a village church or 
chapel. 

It is these latter who in my opinion make such a 
mistake in inflicting long, dull sermons upon their con- 
gregations. Almost any preacher can interest a con- 

ion for ten minates or a quarter of an hour; very 
few can hold its attention during sermons which occupy 
more than half an hour. 

A listener is able to take awa: 
points of a short sermon gnd dwell upon them after- 
wards. <A long involve discourse has usually a 
tendency to simply weary and muddle the brain, with 
the result that nothing definite can be gained from it. 

These remarks apply with special force to sermons 
which are preached in the interest of some charity. 
Let the preacher set forth the objects of the charity, 
and its needs clearly and succinctly, and I venture to 
say that in nine cases out of ten the collection will be 
far more satisfactory than if he drones on, stringing 
out long platitudes which simply weary his listeners. 

Au old story tells how a member of congregation 
once said to a preacher, ‘ If yen had stopped at twonty 
minutes you would have got half a sovereign out of me. 
When you went on to twenty-five minutes, I halved it. 
When you got beyond the half hour I made up @y 
mind to give you nothing at all.” This, I believe, to 
be a very sort of feeling. 

Let sermons, whether for charity or of a general 
neture, be short and to the point; a preacher will find 
his work easier and more pleasant, and the congregs- 
tion will almost invariably gather more benefit than 
when long discourses are the case.—Yours truly, 


Derby. L. Le 
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ness; but, with 
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THE DANGERS OF OPEN RAILWAY CARRIAGE THE ADVERTISING STOCKJOBBER’S LATE: 
DOORS. DODGE. 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dean S12,—On Saturda + last, at Waterloo 
eo Deiclad the carriage doors 


consi 
,’ 
metropolitan lines, where there sre lon 
and very short stoppages, the whole of the doors are 
rarely ned until the train is travelling at a 
dangerously rapid speed. The reason, of course, is 
that by practice these poor fellows acquire great skill, 
and can shut a door which would infallibly throw an 
amateur off his feet. : . 

Railway servants are beset by many perils which are 
either inevitable or are induced by their own foolhardi- 
ard to the closing of carriage doors, 
they run on certain lines, without any fault of their 
own, considerable risk about twelve times an hour 
throughout the day. 

Is there no remedy for this ? : 

The Swiss method of constructing carriages would 
not answer on suburban lines, for the passengers 
could never swarm in and out quickly enough for the 
exigencies of the traffic if there was only one opening 
at each end of a long carriage. 

We cannot, while adhering to our present style of 
carriage, dispense wit? doors altogether; but would 
it not be possible, as is already the case with some 
newly-constructed railway coaches, 
doors shut automatically, so that a push from the 
porter would close them? In this way the risk of 
accident, 
handles, would be greatly diminished.—Yours truly, 


Barnes. oO. T. 
ee fe 
WHAT TO DO WHEN THE DRESS CATCHES 
‘4 FIRE. 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 
Dear Sir,—The time of year when fires are neces: 


sary to existence is with us again. One hears every 


or even death 


winter of many cases of serious injur. 
There 


resulting from women's dresses catching fire. 


is no reason why, when this occurs, the wearer should 
be badly injured. Fatalities result from ignorance of 


briefly what I 


the proper course to pursue. 

ill you grant me space to ry ey 1 
think Boal be the first thing to done by a girl or 
woman whose dress has 
first duty of anyone who 
woman who meets wi 


oes to her rescue? A 


this accident should im- 


mediately lie down on the floor, and so anyone who goes 


to her assistance should instantly, if she still be erect, 


make her lie down, or, if needful, throw her down into a 


horizontal position, and keep her in it. 

Sparks fly upwards, and flames ascend. 
from below mounts with 
result, well-known to experts, the fatality or disfigure- 
ment in these lamentable cases is due to the burns 
inflicted about the body, neck, face, and head, and not 
to injuries of the lower limbs. Now, the very moment 
that the person whose clothes are on fire is in a 
horizontal position, the flames will ascend, but only 
into the air, and not encircling their victim. 

Time is thus gained for further action, and, in such 
a crisis in a fight against a fire, a few seconds are 
precious, nay, priceless. Once in the prone position, 
the person afflicted may crawl to a bell-pull, or a door, 
60 ae to clutch at the one or open the other to obtain 
help. 

The draught from an open door into the room would 
serve to blow the flames, if any, away from the body; 
or again, still crawling, the sufferer may be able to 
secure a rug or table-cover, or other article at hand, 
to smother any remaining flames—I say remaining 
flames, for as soon as the horizontal position is 
assumed they have no longer much to feed upon, and 
may either go out, as the phrase is, or ma, ie acci- 
dentally or intentionally extinguished as the person 
rolls or moves upon the floor. In any case, not only is 
time gained, but the injury inflicted is minimised. 

In the event of the conditions not being those of self- 
help, but of assistance from another, if it be a man 
who comes to the rescue, having first and instantl 
thrown the girl or woman down, it is easy to take of 
his coat and so stifle the flames with this or other suit- 
able covering, the flames playing now upwards from 
the lower limbs or lower part of the body of the 
prostrate fellow-creature. 

If it be a woman who rushes to give aid, this last- 
named condition suggests that the safer mode of ren- 
dering it is to approach the sufferer by the head, and 
fling something thence over the lower part of the body 
for fear of setting fire to herself. If, in these fearfal 
acciderxits, the horizontal tion be assumed or en- 
forced, there would be, in short, comparative immunity 
and limited injury. If not, what must happen? The 
fire will mount; the es—and it is these which do 
the injury—will en the body, inside and outside 
the es, and will reach the neck and head. 
may be smothered by a coat, wrapper, or rug, but the 
victim is sure to be frightfally disfigured, or even 
doomed to perish.— Yours faithfully, : 

Portsmouth. PracticaL ADVICE. 
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to make all the 


which arises chiefly from turning the 


t fire,and similarly the 
1 or 


fearful rapidity; and, as & 
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To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


your a ie a Pie the late.: 
development of the sing chy 
ber? One, at Toaet, of Gesu quits mecttd to | 


rofess to afford 
oh be made oto'e hundred pounds in the course of 4 
day or two with cally no risk, are “ played ou." 

The sen ing 0 oe which !:-s 
been so much resorted to of late years, seems «. . 
insufficient to satisfy these a sms gentlemen's ide-.., 
go they have resort to the ph. 

The other day I received a telegram, which cost t):s 
sender 2s. 2d.,. setting forth the advantages to in 
gained by the purchase of a certain American :t)- 
and asking me to wire how many hundred ponndsv....: , 
the firm, whose name appeared at the foot of ti. 
telegram, should buy for me. : 

I never had any dealings with these people, a: 1 
could not understand the meaning of the telegram. | 
thought that it mast have been sent to me by mist... 
and wired back ~~ if this was thecase. Theres:.:: 
of my action was that next morning’s post brought wo 
a circular in which I found it stated, that “ When we 
become acquainted with investments of special value, 
we do not hesitate to telegraph regarding them to 
persons who we think are likely to avail themselves o: 
the offer.” 

Now, I consider this is an altogether unjustifiz!)':. 
state of affairs. Supposing, for example, that :'. 
telegram had come when 4 was away from home; . 
wife would have opened it, and the urgent manner .. 
which it was worded would no doubt have led her to 
re-telegraph it to me wherever I was, and I should pro. 
bably Lavo wired to the firm on the matter as I ¢:d. 
This would have meant that I should havo | - 
altogether something like three shillings out of»... 
not to speak of the bother and ann ice caused. 

I hope that Pies ee ae 2 effect 

ttin readers u eir guard. course, .i 
Fy teaale asordea from. this wholesale sending or‘ o: 
telegraphic mess1ges, the le who have adopici : 
plan will very socn get tired of it, but unless the pil.» 
recognises that this is simply a development of edv-:. 
tising many of them ae A deluded into purchas"::: 
comparatively worthless stock, or at all events, enter: . 
into negotiations with people whom they would do {:: 
better to leave alone. 

A moment's reflection will convince anybody of the 
folly of going in for investments thus brous::t lcfor: 
them. the stock-jobber was really able to obtain for 
his clients the immense sums of = that he repre: 
sents himself capable of gaining, surely it would pay 
him far better to do it for himself, and thus in a few 
weeks place himself beyond the need of advertising for 
the benefit of others, as he professes to do.— Yours truly, 

Blackheath. W. RN, 

oes ie 


A HINT TO EMPLOYERS OF WORK GIRLS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Srr,—A paragraph in your Faors page last wees, 
iving details of the way in which some large Lorin 
Reva food Shee ées, leads me to ask you to ¢.'° 
ich to beg employers of I2)°"" 

to adopt the mere of feeding their work peo): © 
their of business, i ly when womeu aud 

irls are concerned. 

Soon the wet, cold days of winter will be with c:. 
To neo hundreds of girls turned out from a factory c: 
workshop at one o’clock in driving rain or sleet to sec": 
their meals elsewhere is a pitiful sight. A very litt! 


would enable to remain under covet 
d the dinner hour. 
All that would be ired would be to permit the: 


to bring their food with them, and to arrange for au 


adequa ly of tea or cocoa. Plenty of the wor! 
ee seul glad to take cents of making and cic. 

ibuting this. If the firm id bear the cost. we'! 
; if not, the workers would probably rathe: 
share it among themselves than be turned out in cold 
and wet. 

While on this sabject, I may mention another pr°c: 
tice which has been adopted with very favours!” 

an 


results in a large pee mi factory wi: 
which I am if mainiags Heads of di ents usually 
experience difficulty in their workpeople t- 


arrive punctually. If hand is only s few minutes 
latejin setting to work, the aggregate loss easeriors. 
The firm in queation gives a cup of tea in the middi" 
of the afternoon to every ge whe arrives before ot 
exactly at the proper hour. result of this has bees 
that work commences if an before the hour st 
which it is supposed to ; mach more is gained 
by the firm than they lose in providing tea. 
Bournemouth, B.G. 
ent Foe 


For all letters lished we shall pay at the rate of 
two guineas a co or about 6d. a line, Senders v! 
letters should, therefore, encloses name and address. | 
must please be understood that we do not identify ourselves 
with opinions advanced on this page. They are those of 


the writers, of the letters; we merely exercise supervisus 
over the general nature of the correspondence, 


Ooroamn 11,‘ 1890, 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN 76 
DAYS. 


An Ammnicaw Lapy’s Wonperrut Journey. 


XII. 


carriage is hired to convey us to the Tanks, the 
ouly oi of sight-seeing to be done at Aden. These 
‘Yanks are of unknown antiquity, and are variously 
attributed to Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, the Arabs, 
and—as a last guese—to the Phoenicians. Historians, 
when in doubt, always accuse the Phenicians. In this 
rainless region, where water only falls at intervals of 
years, it was to collect and preserve all that 
jell, and built among the hills huge stone 
pasins, with @ capacity of hundreds of thousands of 
gallons. They are quite perfect still, though the name 
of the fai builder thereof has long sincel perished. 
'The road winds upward from the sea to a barrier of 
rocks, and pierces them in a black, echoing pass two 
hundred feet high and fifteen wide, where the British 
fortifications lie—a place to be held by twenty men 
against an army. Here we find Tommy Atkins again, 
still clad in white linen from top to toe, and still rosily 
BW! ing. On the other side of this wall of hills is 
the an, a motley assemblage of more little flat-topped 
atone dwelli all lime-washed as white as snow. 
‘There is a well, where women in flowing drapery, with 
tall jars, draw water as if posing for Biblical illustra. 
tions; and a camel market, where fifty or more of the 
brown, ungainly beasts have been relieved of their 
burdens, and lain down for the night—doubled into 
uncomfortable heaps, and bubbling and moaning in 
querulous discontent. 

We rattle through the silent, dusty town, and find 
beyond it a garden where a dozen feeble trees have by 
constant watering been induced to ow as high as our 
heads, but appear discouraged and drooping,-and ready 
to give up the effort at any moment. Bebind these aro 
the prague bowls of masonry, set in the clefts at the 
foot of the rocks, and stretching enormous thirsty white 
mouths open to the arid hills and rainless sky. They 
are terraced down the sides—steps by which the 
retreating water can be followed—but, happily, the 
place is independent of them now—with a condensing 
engine and the inexhaustible supply ef the sea. . . 
Night is coming on. There isa por line luminosity 
in this dry air that the vanished sun has left faintl 
polden-green. Every fold and crevice of the red roel 
wall overflows with intense violet shadows that still 
are full of light. There is no evening mistiness of 
vision; the flat white town, the shore, the tur- 
baned figures ing to and fro in the streets, the 
ships afloat on the glassy sea, the tawny outline of the 
rocks—all stand out with the clearness of cameos 
through the ming of the twilight. . . . So 
might have seemed some Syrian evening of syed ago— 
and, as if to answer the thought, there slowly lifts itself 
above the crest of the hills in the green dusk, a huge 
tremendous white planet—the star in the east! . . . 

The dask has vanished when we reach the wharf 

‘At one stride comes the dark,” 
and suddenly, in an instant, innumerable glittering 
hosts rush into the heaven, with a wild, astounding 
splendonr, startling as the.blare of trampets—unimagin- 
able myriads nnreckonable millions. . . . Andas 
our oars dip, the water replies with equal shining 
multitudes of wan sea-stars, that whirl and wimple 
through the flood. 
_ Later, when the silver fire of a fall moon, by whose 
ee one a read and see colours, nas prelewed up 
is glittering pageant, we go again to the Tanks, pass- 
ing on the route a Veaot teen of camels, lurching 
away to the desert through the black shadows of the 
pass—= ing beside them lean, swarthy Arabs, 
draped sta 


like @ should feel 
ho to come suddenly the rocks upon 
a with wild eyes, clo in skins, and 
Wrestling in the desert with the old unsolvable riddles 
of existence—s prophet whose scorching words should 
Tivol ay 12 one terrible instant all e falsities and 
lives, leaving us gaping aghast in the 

Truth... . We aoa we start to 
lad, with the 
should come 


pealms of longing for green pastures and still 


“It is o night and a place for such things as these.” 
The town beyond which shines the silver sea is white 
88 pearls in the moonlight, with here and there a yellow 
pleam from: « through an open door. The popu- 
lation is the squaro p aying dominoes and 
leo chance at little ables and jeinkiny eine 

being forbidden to these Mshometans, Beard 
4rabs with delicate features and grave sad eyes, who 


.| escapes me. 


fold their white burnous about them with a wonderful 
effect of dignity; and more jovial and half clothed 
negroes of every ‘tint and race—from Zanzibar, the 
Soudan and Abyssinia. The Sondanese are fine 
stalwart animals—fighting men all—stripped to the 
waist, shining like polished ebony, with beardless 
mouths full of ivory teeth, and fong wool combed 
straight out and vividly red—made so by being 
E down for a week under a coat of lime. 
“gypt and Britain know well how these men fight; 
re when I lean forward and take into my hand the 
ittle case of camel-skin containing verses from the 
Koran, hanging on the muscular black breast of one of 
these pipeans Africans, he laughs the same mollow 
amiable laugh I should hear from a negro at home on 
the plantation did I show a like familiarity and 
interest. Our way home lies through a reverberant 
tunnel beneath the fort, where we meet more camels, 
still with that same lounging stride, still with that air 
of evangelical superiority to a wicked world, and still 
making with closed mouths those suppressed moans 
of wounded feeling. The port is fast asleep. In the 
distance a man-of-war is slowly steaming out of the 
harbour on its way to the lower coast to overawe the 
Portuguese, who are making futile protests against 
oe domination in the neighbourhood of Delagoa 

ay. . 

Quite in a moment it seems, it is to-morrow— 
our last day in the tropics—and I go up on deck before 
the sun has risen, into the delicious moist warmth of 
the tropical morning. A man—a young man—is 
lounging in one of the bamboo chairs in a négligé of 
India silk—drinking a tiny cup of coffee and enjoying 
the early freshness. Noone else is visiblo. I hesitate 
& moment conscious of the dishevelment of locks 
beneath the lace scarf ticd under my chin, but think 
better of the hesitation and remain. I may never see 
this again, this equatorial world, when one is really for 
the first time 


“ Lord of the five senses,’ 


where the light of night and day have a new meaning, 
where one is drenched and steeped in colour and 
perfume, where the husk of callous dulness falls away, 
and every sense replies to impressions with a kecnness 
as of new-born faculties. The young man’s silxy black 
head is ruffled too, and his yellow eyes still slcepy as 
he comes and leans over tho rail. He is holdiug a 
little black pipe in slim olive hand that is tipped 
with deep-tinted onyx-like nails, and with it he points 
to the first canoe putting out from shore. It is a lon 
brown boat, very narrow, and filled with oranges heaped 
up in the centre. It is cutting a delicate furrow along 
the pearly lilac of the glasslike sea, A faint gray 
mist, scarcely more than a film, lies along the shore. 
Above it the red rocks stand up sharply against the 
white sky, which the coming sun is changing to gold. 
The young man turns and smiles, showing a row of 
white teeth through lips as red as pomegranate flowers. 
He is English, but takes on here certain warm tones of 
colour like a Spaniard. Every moment I have spent 
in the tropics is to me just as vivid as this. I see 
everything. Not a beauty, not a touch of colour, 
Every moment of the day means intense 
delight, beauty, life... . And now, after six months, 
not a line has faded or grown dim. I can live back in 
it in every emotion, every impression, as though not 
an hour divided me from it. It is well to have thus 
once really lived... . 

The deck swarms with native merchants, sclling 
ostrich feathers, grass mats, and baskets from 
Zanzibar, ornaments of shells, boxes of ‘Turkish 
delight, embroideries, photographs, and a_three- 
months-old lion cub in a wooden cage. The Bombay 
mail, for which we waited, has arrived, and new 
passengers come ashore with mountains of luggage. 
Among them is a man with a heavy smooth pink face, 
an overhanging upper Jip, aud long white hair. It is 
Bradlaugh, the famous atheist, who fought the whole 
House of Commons, and forced it to adanit him with- 
out taking the oath. He proves to be a jovial person, 
with an astounding ingenuity in misplacing h's, and 
an amusing little way of confiding small details con- 
cerning himself with an air of expectinggyou to snatch 
out a notebook and jot them down as one who should 
later make an article for one of the reviews, ‘Some 
Confidential Talks With Charles Bradlaugh, M.P." 
He is returning from India, where he has been 
attending a congress of natives, pe teting for repre- 
sentative government. His colleague, Sir William 
Wedderburn, returns with him—a Scotch baronet, a 

entle enthusiast and theoretical Radical, whose heart 
is overflowing with vague tenderness for all mankind. 
There is some stir among us because Mr. Stanley has 
just arrived on the coast from the interior of Africa, 
and there is talk of his going home in our ship, but 
the Government sends down a special convoy to take 
him to Egypt, and we steam away without him. 

Acold west wind meets usin the Red Sea; the 
assengers get out their furs and there is no more 
ounging on deck—one must walk briskly or sit in the 

sun wrapped in rugs. I wake one night, missing the 
throbbings of the screw, and find that wo arc going at a 
snail’s pace in smooth water. The moon is very dim 
behind the clouds, and from the porthole it wonld appear 
that we are Loge egg endless expanses of sand— 
nothing else is to be seen. Morning shows a narrow 
ditch in a desert, half full ef green water. so narrow 
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and so shallow apparcntly, thas nothing would 
convince us our great ship could pass through 
Bave the actual proof of its doing so. At ono of the 
wider parts made for this purpose we pass a French 
troopship, which dips ber colours to us, and sends a 
ringing clicer from the red-trouscred soldiers on thoir 
way to Tonquin. Later a dcad Arab floats by in the 
green water. Nothing is to be scen save stones and 
sand to the very horizon. A dim and lurid sunset ende 
the day, and when night comes we are anchored off the 
town of Suez—a wretched little place, sors i dirty, and 
flaring with cheap vice—all the flotsam of four nations 
whirling about in an eddy of coarse pleasures. The 
whophoavers are wolfish-looking, and bargain vocifer- 
ously. ost every other door opens intoa gambling den 
and concert hall. One of these gambling places boasts 
anopera. At the tables stand, amid the crowd, two 
handsome young Germans—blonde, but with none of 
the ruddy warnith of the English blonde; pale and 
flaxen, with deep-blue eyes and haughty of manner. 
Not nice faces; high bred, but cold and brutal. They 
are officers from Prince Henry of Prussia’s ship, the 
Trene, lying now in the harbour. In the concert hall 
Traviata is being sung by a fourth-rate French troupe, 
and the audience sit about at little tables, drinking and 
eating ices. I asked for something native (Turkish) to 
drink, and they bring me a stuff that, to all the 
evidences of sight, taste, and smell cries out that it is a 
mixture of paregoric and water, and one sip contents 
me. We are glad to go away. 

The Mediterranean is cola. and not smooth, but here 
there comes upon one a sense of historical association. 
In India nature was so tremendous she swallowed up 
all memory of man; in Aden one remembered only the 
Bible; but as one nears Greece the past takes shape 
and meaning, and history begins to have a new vivid- 
ness and significance. Here man has been “lord of 
visible earth "; has dominated and adorned her. She 
has been but the stage and background against which 
he played out the tragedies and comedies of humanity. 
F One morning at sunrise the stewardess taps at the 

oor: 

“ The first officer's compliments, miss, and will you 
please get up and look out of the scuttle.” 

I wrap myself in my kimono—treasure trove from 
Japan—and thrust head and shoulders through the wide 
porthole. Directly before me is Candia—abrupt moun- 
tains rising sharply from tho sea and crowned with 
snow. Among them are trailing clouds, looping long 
scarfs of mist from peak to peak; at their feet— Homer's 
“ wine-dark sea ''—furrowed by a thousand keels: . . . 
Greek galleys, Roman triremes, fighting vessels from 
Carthage, merchant and battle ships from Venice, 
Genoa, and Turkey, the fleets of Spain, men-o'-war 
with the British lions at the peak, and, lastly, the 
world's peaceful commerce, sailing serenely over 
the many bones and rotting hullsthat lie below. . 

The sun comes up gloriously out of the sea that deepens 
to a winey purple in its light. Suddenly the mountain- 
tops take fire; the snow flushes softly, deepens rosily 
in hue, grows crimson with splendour; the sleepiny 
mists begin to stir and heave, to lighten into gold, to 
float and rise into the warming blue above; once moro 
the splendoursof a new day, such a sunrise as Cervantes 
may have seen; as glad Greek eyes may have wit- 
nessed bowing in prayer to the sun-god; as the galley- 
slave may have watched dully as a signal for new 
labours, and admirals gazed upon with Politening lip, 
not knowing whether the new sun should look upon 
defeat or victory, glory or death. Then the dressiny- 
ong clanged noisily through the ship, and the colours 
egan to pale into the common day. 

Next morning, the 16th of January, we were made 
fast to the docks at Brindisi. 

(Zu be continued, ) 
——— 


? 


An orchestral composition performed lately at a 
Philharmonic Concert is described as a love story ir 
five chapters. I'ram the musical analysis of the last 
chapter, which describes the wedding ceremony, we ex. 
tract the following sentence :— 

“ The bride and bridegroom are now in their places, 
and the priest puts the momentous question to tha 
latter through the bass clarinot and bassoons.” 


=— 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISBSTSB. 


dn addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we have decided to insure C'yclists, in the event 
of death from Cycling Accidents, to the extent of £10U. 
The _ peace ue eone Heal ae 
over th Nae. Q ARSON’S WEEKLY ma 
decide to bet Nato kit of any Cyclist who meste pat 
his or her death by an accident while actually riding, is 
that_@ copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of it on which this notice appears 
should be on the person of the deceased at the time oJ 
the fatality. The usual signature in pen or pencil musi 
occupy the line left blank at the foot of this notice 
Notioe of accident must be yiven within seven days to the 
Proprietors of the Paper, and deuth snust occur within 
the same period from the accident, 


Signature 
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. WHAT WAS HIS SECRET? 


Ayn AmenicaN WHO COULD SUBDUE THB 
Wrpsst Horses. 


AG iat 
‘t 

ree 

LE 

F 

= 

4 
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hood he stated have exhibited an 
intense fondness for horses, and a remarkable aptitude 
for breaking and training them after the old 
until he this new system of tment, 
which egg with the greatest success 
native State. His principle is said to have been one of 
extreme ki and tenderness towards 


Mr. v's = success, 
pecbere, was obtained in subjugating Dorchester’s 
horse, Cruiser, whose viciousness had been considered 


savage ferocity to the o: condition of a thorough- 
red a stallion. This is Lord rchester’s description 
of Cruiser: 


“ Cruiser, by Venison, dam by Little Red Rover, was 
bred by me in 1852, and I consider him to have been 
vicious from a foal; he was always troublesome to 
on e opportunity. I 


the serslc Seeneecon Wis —- mye an fonrd into 
an en’ ing . by w y were 
enabled to purchase the half of him, provided they 
liked his stock; but notwithstanding the latter were 
much admired, I was requested to move him after 
the second season, his savage propensities rendering 
the care of him too dangerous an office for any man 
in their em Hy I was assured the manager of 
the Rawoliffe tud Company that for days be would 


allow no one to enter his box, and that on one occasion 


ee one inch thick, in two with his 


t . 
But at a later period Lord Dorchester wrote :— 
‘Having received instructions from Mr. Rarey in 
se taming, I have much pleasure in adding my 
testimony to that of others respecting the marvellous 
facility with which he subdues a horse of any age or 
temper, broken or not, and without the slightest injury 
to animal, or risk to man or horse. Mr. 
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QUEER THINGS IN PEOPLE'S EARS. 


‘This seems to have been in there a great many years,’ 
Hoopes Pome ee crouched in 


corner : 
“¢ Oh, doctor,’ she said, ‘what is that awfal noise ? 
othing but a cart rumbling by, but I 
instantly saw what the trouble was. Her had 
become normal when I removed that button, an she 


made her start with fear. 


self for a time with putti 
i Suddenly If it it sink away in there and I 


button until you removed it.’” 
— eee 


“ Crana—Miss Simpkins," he murmured, as he 
reached for his hat her declination, ‘when you 
think of a little road where we used to wander in the 
month of July, beneath the branches of the 
y you think of me. For Iam like that 
tle road—a lover slain ;" and 80 pa peeve out of her 
sight. And then she was glad she answered '‘ No.” 

— f= ———_— 

In Harp Lvcx.—Billikin: ‘ What's the matter, 
Willikin ?” 

ae meet ea | ap ll age 

T assign P y to my wife, 
ont of the hands of—of people I owe money to, you 
iknow.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, she’s taken the money and 
won't live with me because I swindl 

— i 


oe aged five, sat with Pearson's Weekly upon her 
F Reading to pussy ?” said her father. 
“ Yes, papa.” 
“Why, Eva, you can’t read,” said her brother. 


off—says she 
my creditors." 


and lots of words when IJ find them. I read the words 
I do know, and that's all that any of you are doing,” 
retarned the observant little woman. 

—<—go-———_ : 

I oxcz saw the inconvenience of that species of fist 
denominated “ shoulder of mutton” ge gd exemplified. 
Admiral Crosby, of Stradbally Hall, as large and 
brown a fist as any admiral in His Majesty's service. 

one da: Se | it on the table 
tzgerald’s, 
» half-blind doctor, who chanced 


“Yes, Iocan. I can read ‘dog’ and ‘cat’ and ‘boy,’ : 
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FRIED WORMS. 
A Quzze Dezticacy. 


are eaten 
with a relish after but a short stay in Old Mexico, and 


this shows great adaptability and the lon, 
suffering kindness of the present Bs organs cf 


et I must confess I had never imagined that this 
theory would go as far as it does. The idea of eating 
flies, ante’ eggs, and even worms of various sorts had 
never occurred tome. That is, I had read of the 
savage negro tribes in Central Africa committing such 
gastronomical outrages, but I had never fora moment 


supposed that of the Caucasian race, white 
parle, <ivilioed beings would do the like. 

And yet just that is done in Mexioo, done by the 
natives, and done even by the resident foreigners, 
Not only that—they even deam these morsels 
delicacies, and the small boy there dreams by night 
of worm fritters, just ashe does here of straw 


ices. 

The first time I sat down to such a meal, I sent the 
first worm down into my alimentary canal by shcer 
force of will power, without the palate having as much 
as attem’ to exercise its functions. The second 

ly - morsel, however, I ate in the thorough, 
old fashioned manner. It tasted good. A third one [ 
found even better, and so it went on in 
until ineag really enjoyed a dozen. And 


were A 
“ Will you take another little worm?” inquired the 
pretty daughter of my hostess, smiling at me in an 
encouraging manner. 
“Thank you, Ej a few more,” I said, and I ate 
those as wall, and with great relish. 
ee fe 


A Kritina Comprment.—A little absurdity about a 
compliment often is a point. A Spanish lover is re. 
ported to have said to his flame, “Lend me your 
eyes; I want to-night to kill a man.” . 


ee 
“\T sHoULD say that armless girl in the museum would 


aick order 
ey actually 


be safe from pro; . 
“Why so?” 
“ Because nobody can ask for her band." 
——go-—__—_—. 


A West Enp jeweller endeavoured to tempt a gontle- 
man to buy a piece of old-fashioned silver, and declared 
that it had been discovered in a particular field near a 
certain town. 

“Will you certify that in writing?” asked the 
gentleman. 

“Certainly, sir," replied the tradesman. 

“Do so, and I will take the flagon.” 

The tradesman wrote out handed him the re- 
quired certificate, whereupon the customer pocketed 
certificate and flagon together, saying, ‘Thank you. 
I am lord of that manor. I am glad to receive my 
dues.” 

— ee 
oto what means do you propose to cure my head: 
(:) o 

“In the simplest way imaginable, sir; by means of 
sympathy. Let me have one of your hairs.” 

“ Here is one.” : 

“ Now, please attend. I am going to bury this bait 
in consecrated earth when the moon is in its first 
quarter, and precisely at the same time you will be 
relieved of the pains in your head.” 
ty Thanks ° dd 


3 good 
“ Stay, sir; this consultation costs five shillings.” _ 
“ Five i Very good. Here is the money in 
i bury it likewise in consecrate! 
earth, when the moon jis in its first quarter, and, a9 


A rmapgsuan in a Midland town very neatly bowled 
out a customer who helped himself on ‘the sly. Since 


he was attired ‘We su it will’ probably 
tothe sae davon and describe 


later the place descended from a room 
above, and served the customer to articles amounting 


a8 
Loi temete re be 
replied the customer, ‘it only comes 40 


“What m with comes to that amount, 

true,” answered ‘he tradesman, “ but, a ate 

weaeddn ie farther we w mee 
no protest, 

from the fact that he 


if 
F 


He 
i 


g 
A 
F 
EF 


- 
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FACTS. 


Tae Queen's chief cook receives £700 a year. 
Neagzy 400,000,000Ibs. of soap are used in England 
ly. 
rae eit of the land surface of the earth is covered 
with forests. 

Nearty 800 British parishes have populations of not 
a pr ~~ used in F Spai 

Most e writing-paper in France, Spain, 
and Italy is made in Britain. 

TweNnTY-onz per cent. of men employed in our mer- 
chant service are unable to swim. 

Our railway capital has increased during the last 
ten years by 20 Jess than £160,000,000. 

Tar amount of coal brought to London by rail and 
cansl in 1889 was nearly 8,000,000 tons. 

Two THOUSAND men are constantly employed in New 
South Wales in the destruction of rabbits. 

Ir is expected that next year’s cenzus will show for 
the whole of India a population of 270,825,116. 

In London ‘there are 65 theatres and about 500 music 
balls, providing entertainment for 825,000 people nightly, 

Tere are more varieties of domestic animals in the 
Russian Empire than in any other country in Europe or 
Asia. 

Durtxa the year 1889 the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company alone paid £240,000 in dues to 
the Suez Canal Company. 

Six THOUSAND different intoxicating drinks are known 
to the New York Custom House. Emigrants from 
every country manufacture the drinks to which they 
have been accustomed. 

AccorDInG to a recent calculation, it appears that 
every chemist in England is selling just twice as much 
patent medicine as he was thirty years ayo, and that 
our countrymen spend about one and a half millions 
stcrling a year in physic of this description. 

Tue Execrrio Orry.—They call Scranton, near Phila- 
delphia, the electric city. It did not exist twenty- 
three years ago, but has now 90,000 inhabitants. Its 
streets and houses are lit by electricity ; most of the 
machines in the place are driven by electricity; all 
the public vehicles worth speaking of are propelled by 
electricity. 

A Queer Gravestonz.—A model of the Eiffel Tower 
has been erected by a farmerof St. Hilaire in the 
Meuse, as’a monument over the grave‘of his parents. It 
is twenty-five feet high, and is surmounted by a cross. 
There is a statue of St. Joseph on the first platform, 
and the names of the departed relatives are engraved 
on slabs fastened to the four shafts. 

A Srrance Accrpgwt.—A number of Sfax fishermen 
were sitting the other day round a fire which they had 
kindled on the shore, when suddenly there wasa terrible 
explosion from the heart of the burning mass, one 
person being killed and several seriously wounded. 
lt was subsequently found to be the explosion of a 
shell which had lain under the sand since the French 
bombardment in 1881. é 

Rext or Fiats.—£1,500 a year for a single suite of 
tooms. This is what the wealthy residents of London 
have come to in their mania for the flat system. In 
the fine new building near Charing Cross, known as 
Whitehall Court, this is the price for the est 
suites, and there are none under £400 a year. It is 
something to be able to live within a stone's throw of 
the centre of London life—the real ‘hub of the 
universe""—and there are many who will be quite 
content to pay handsomely for the privilege. 

Tae Morrone or THe Are.—If the whole of the 
Watery vapour in the atmosphere were to fall at once 
in the form of rain, it would not, according to Dr. 
Prout, cover the entire surface of the earth to a 
depth of more than five inches. But the air is always 
moist, and to keep it in this state, and maintain the 
Constant descent of dew and rain, the agency of 
evaporation is continually occupied at all temperatures 
in the conversion of the water of the seas, lakes, and 
rivers into vay » Which, being while in that form 
lighter than the air, rises up into it until arrested by 
partial or complete condensation. 

A Gewgnous Vicror.—A good 
the courage and magnanimity of the Newfoundland dog, 
1s told in Loneman'’s Magazine by Mr. J. A. Bartlett, of 
a0 animal of this breed which one day had “ a smart 
altercation” with a predatory mastiff. It was about 
ee ore source of eontention—s bone, of which 

mastiff sought to possess himself at the expense 

of his neighbour, and it happened that in the course of 
the the combatants fell over a bridge into the 
deep stream down below. Of course the Newfoundland 
ey Pee al ge Mnapagel  pellrap erent 
lewfoundland, after a good shake, was preparing 
depart, when he caught sight of his antagonist wildl 
pating the water drowning as fast as he could. 


story, illustrative of 


” gays Mr. Bartlett, ‘was enough. In went he 
and ie ells an bite ' 

enemy safe to th e little 
ends with the statement that the two dogs then eyed 
with a perfectly indescribable expression for 


each other 
Sian aaa 


Nearty £750,000 a year is paid by Government for 
the carriage of mails in this country. 

Tre average salaries of the masters in London 
Board Schools is £269 14s. 1d., and the average salaries 
of the mistresses £190 14s. 8d. 

Tue position of the hop market appears to be some- 
whatalarming. America and the Continent will this 
ear require all their own growth for home use; whilst 

ngland, with an annual consumption of 700,000 cwt., 
will only produce 250,000 cwt. 

_Tue poe ears Powers oy Tas Lunaos.—lIf the 
air inspired by a healthy person in a lyi ition be 
taken as 1, then the air inspired by ie wane person 
in @ sitting position will be 1:18; standing, 1:83; 
walking one mile per hour, 1:9; walking three miles 
an hour, 8:22; running gently, 7:5; riding, 4°05 ; 
swimming, 4°33, 

IvocuLation sy Bex Stinas.—A correspondent of the 
Lancet relates the case of a gentleman who is proof 
against the sting of the bee. Fifteen years ago, when 
he began his favourite pursuit, he suffered severely,-but 
for several years past the ating has only produced a slight 

leasurable sensation, which lasts for a few minutes. 
It is believed that his immunity is due to previous 
inoculations by bee stings. The gentleman is not pain- 
proof against the sting of a wasp. 

Tue Larcest Bong Inpustry mm THR Wortp.—Call- 
fornia, the land of gold and Americanised Chinese, 
has within its bounds the largest bone industry in the 
world. The bones of cattle are bought up im every 
direction for this great business, and, altor being 
properly cleansed, sell at an average rate of from £6 
to £8 perton. Large quantities of the leg bones are 
pe eae Europe for the purpose of making knife 
and fork handles, umbrella handles, buttons, combs, ete. 

A CuurcHyaRD PHoTocraPHER.—The latest method 
the itinerant photographer has discovered for turning 
an honest penny is somewhat ingenious. He haunts 
cemeterics, and with his camera photographs all the 
new grave-stones that are erected. Then havi 
obtained the address of the relatives of the d 
person, he posts a copy of the photograph, with the 
Intimation that he is willing to supply ‘a dozen 
souvenirs of the late departed for 6s. 6d." The 
numbers of orders this photographer receives is stated 
to be surprising. 

Tue Greatest Reapsrs.—Who gre the greatest 
readers among our peaieh ok gente ea is a question 
that has frequently om ed, and has now received 
a fairly reliable answer by statistics. The last report 
of the Birmingham Free Libraries Committee shows 
that during the past year 1,188 clerks were admitted 
as borrowers to their library. This class occupied 
the top of the commercial list, being the most 
numerously represented, and therefore we must give 
them the credit of being the greatest readers among 
our city folk, until some other class will advance a 
more substantiated claim. 

A Wrvommt m Lonvox.—A firm of millers in the 
City Road send an account of the first and only modern 
windmill in London, erected on the top of their new 
warehouses. The wheel is thirty feet in diameter, and 
consists of twelve sections, which are centred laterally, 
and connected with a series of counter-balance weights, 
so that when the wind presses too heavily on the 
sections in a storm, they open automatically and allow 
the wind to pass through the centre, and as the pres- 
sure decreases they fall back into their original posi- 
tion, making all safe in a storm or gale. e vane 
at the back of the turn-table acts as a rudder, and 
thus keeps the wheel always facing the wind. The 
mill will be used for the manufacture of wholemeal. 

How Minera Waters Sett.—The consumption of 
mineral waters is appalling. There is a veritable gold 
mine in a good natural spring, well advertised and 
commended by the medical faculty. A writer esti- 
mates that the supply of a certain much-advertised 
water under present arrangements is aon to forty 
million quart bottles yearly. The filling of bottles goes 
on at the rate of 90,000 bottles a day, and presamabl 
the emptying of them proceeds at the same pace all 
over the world. Sixteen millions of bottles were sent 
out Jast year. This shows an enormous advance 
in business compared with the first year, 1878, when 
two million glass and stone bottles were filled. We 
glean a iihdle knowledge of the magnitude of the export 
trade from the fact that seven hundred tons of straw 
were used last year for packing, and that the weight of 
the corks used was fifty-seven tons. 

Exrenstve Booxs.—A statement of the expenditure 
on the Penny CroLopapm 3) in “A Catalogue 
of Books published by Charles Knight and Co. in 1848." 
It is there specified that the literary expreciinre eae 
upon each volume had exceeded £1,200, making a 
total of £88,000. In addition, the work is fully illus- 
trated with woodcuts, the cost of which amounted to 
more than £8,000, ing a total cost, for literature 
and art, of more than £40,000. The sums expended on 
the seventh and eighth editions of the EnoycLorzpia 
Berranntca were ag follows:—Paid to suthors, 
£40,970; cost of paper, £52,508; printing and stereo- 


i 708 § 4 printi 
Feat nding, BES ving and printing, 


618 ; severing; £11,081 ; 


dries, £2,269. duty on the two editions, 
caloulated at 13d. pe ih wes C3078, or about 17s, 8d. 
per copy. Al a total of £196,425 11s. 4d. 
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‘Taere are at least 2,000,000 dogs in the United 
Kingdom. 4 

THERE are now 942 submarine cables, with an aggre 
gate length of 112,740 nautical miles. 

Lonvoxers live, on an average, to an age of fifty- 
seven years. In most parts of the country the standard 
is below this. 

A MANUFACTURER of one of the standard type-writers 
says that 75,000 women are making a Hving in the 
United States by using the machines. 

Rovueaty speaking, nearly twenty million pounds, out 
of something like twenty-eight million pounds received 
by our railway companies last year for carrying 
passengers, were paid by the occupants of the third- 
class compartments. 

Tus largest locomotive in the world is approaching 
completion in the works of J. A. Maffei, bt Manich, 
and is being built for the Gothard Railway Company. 
Its effective weight is eighty-five tons. It has six 
axles coupled in two driving groups. 

SHopPine wirHout SHors.—The parcels ve an 
opening to makers of dress materials, ef which the 
Bradford Manufacturing Company were the first to 
avail themselves. They were the pioneers in the busi- 
ness of sending patterns by post, and f ing goods 
direct from the loom, system which they maintain 
enables them to supply far better value than can other- 
wise be obtained, as there is no middleman's profit to 
be taken into account. The business which this firm 
does in this way is simply enormous, and no doubt their 
system is @ great boon to ladies who are capable ot 
judging the quality ef materials without the aid of a 
shopman. 

Szourp Bzrsn ss Drunk ovr or Grass ?—Dr. 
Schultze claims to have established, by a extended 
series of experiments, that beer, by as little as five 
minutes’ standing in any glass, even when cold and ix 
the dark, will be inintertallyattocted both in taste and 
odour. By making material tests on some one hundred 
persons he sustains his claims. The change is due, he 
thinks, to the slight solubility ef the glass substance 
in the beer. Lead is used in the manufacture of 


substance, containing 
milligram of lead oxide. It is this small quantity of 
glass substance that affects the taste of the beer, and 
if it contains lead, renders it objectionable for sanitary 
reasons. By further experiments with vessels of differ. 
ent substances, he comes to the conclusion that gold- 
lined silver mugs are the best, and hejranks covered 
salt-glaze stone mugs as good. 

A Dower wire THE Frencn Presipent.—A “pro- . 
fessional valuer,” in the purveying line, gi some 
details respecting the cost and quantities of wine and 
viands consumed at a Presidential dinner and recep- 
tion. His estimate is based on the figures ef 400 
guests at the dinner and 8,000 at the ion, when, 
of course, refreshments of a lighter kind are available 
at buffets, the total cost being about £1,600. The 
dinner is put down at the comparatively modest sum of 
28s. per head, wine included, bear in mind, which, in 
keeping with Republican simplicity, is much below 
what a London City Company expends over its gueste 
on festive occasions. This makes £560. For re- 
ception which follows there are 1,500 bottles of cham 

e at 10 francs each, £600; 600 bottles of Bordeaux 
at 6 francs, £120 ; 290 bottles of beer at 6d., 46 Os. 10d. ; 
chanfroid de volaille, from 100 capons, £86; 6,000 
sandwiches at 8d., £62 10s.; galantine de volaille aux 
truffes, £120; biscuits, £14; and ices, , and so 
forth, £60. This would bring the total up to £1,578 
as the sum which the President deems it necéssary to 
expend in order to entertain his guests on great occa- 
gions in & manner worthy of the Republic. 

A Mrrownare’s Hosry.—A New York millionaire, 
Herr Alois Peteler, a native of Heidelberg, has hit upon 
an original plan for gazing upon his native town without 
the trouble of crossing the Atlantic. He has built in 
his own park in view of the windows of his house, a 
liliputian panorama of Heidelberg. The representa- 
tion of the town occupies over one fifth of a square 
mile, and is most wondorfally carried out from photo- 
graphs. A miniature beckar rans through it, spanned b 
exact copies of the old and the new bridges. The build. 
ings are of stone, and in height from two to five 
feet, while the spires of the churches and towers are 
from eight to eleven feet high. The ruined castle rises 
behind the town in the most natural manner possible, and 
from a short distance one might almost be entrapped into 
thinking that the real Heidelberg had Py some means 
been transported over the Atlantic. e building of 
this miniature town cost Herr Peteler over £2,000 
Another interesting sight in his grounds is an artificial 
lake which is supplied by pipes from the Atlantia 
Ocean and has sae and flow. In the centre of thia 
piece of water stands a copy of Schloss Hohenschwangua, 
one of the castles built by the late King of Bavaria, 
about 25ft. high, upona large rock. Herr Peteler has 
f —m Te mecntiiy’ hel egies is 

ectionery, hi i ing sugar represen: 
tations, foz whisk his talent was recognised. has 
Bow given up sagar and taken to stene. 
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FICTION. 


Tus Amarson Lunario.—A young reporter, who was 
to himself, 


5 
ib 
f 
8 
Fe 


proposals, our young friend volunteered to spend 
night at some insane ct gee in the violent ward. 
man of genius, he sai might with such an expe- 
rience wre oat pacls ang gm take all En ia by 
storm, © paper for pence @ copy. ow, 
the editor thought a was @ good chance to give his 
janior a sickening, 60 he packed him off at once, with 
a letter of introduction to a friend of his, a doctor, and 
esylum, and asked the 


the keeper of a well-known 
doctor to scare the life out of the young aspirant, and 


’ young man turned up at his club, and, 
in return for friendly inquiries, volunteered the follow- 


I wassorry lhadcome. The shrieks 
of the ale cre me raised my hair, and I wondered 
if d it till morning. 
ppeared at the hole in my door, 
to fe my mouth up to the hole 
medicine. { told him I did not want any 
and he said it would be better for me to 
it that way than to compel him to come in, as I 


to take it. 
Bath with his medicine. 
opened the door and came in, 
, and came upto me. I to 


He 
out a dose ina 
him I was not crazy, 


and did not n medicine; I said I was a London 
journalist on al duty, and that if he did not go 
away I would hit him. eaid he never knew a better 


year for London journalists, but even & London jour- 
nalist must take his medicine like a little man; and he 


I was afraid of bat he came 
the best 


and some means 


ave me the m 
time he came to reason with him, and 


1 
F 
: 


aces 
f 
aaa 
Aes 
Eg ge 
aii 
a Ene 
Ff: 


to give up some time in the future. 
ores gt hi 
shanty. 


PEAKSONS WREKBY. 


Then I cried, * Oh, vagrant woman, 
Exile from a castle Roman, 
Battered relic of an era 

Where your race was of the best— 
Tell me now that I have sought you, 
Tell me woman what has brought you 
From Italian skies of azure 

To the dull ones of the west ? 


“ Has some word but idly spoken 

Turned you homeless oi heart-broken 

From those flowery vales and hollows 
Where the Roman castles stand ? 


Or were you some gentle maiden 
Dwelling in an earthly Aiden, 


When some social revolution 
Drove you from your lovely land? 


Tell me, old and battered woman, 
Are your sorrows more than human? 
Is the music that you furnish 
Grating on a weary heart ?" 
And the woman drop her organ, 
Crying, ‘Is it Biddy Morgan 
That you're calling old and battered ? 
Now, pegorrsl you depart.” 
(Note—I devarted) 
ie 


Tue Deapty Cicarerts.—Of all forms of using 
tobacoo, the small paper-covered tube kmown as the 

i is the most deadly. There are a thousand 
reasons for this. : 

In the first place, the cigarette smoker haa no 
assurance that the tobacco is anything more than 
rubbish, which cannot be used in any other manner. 

Secondly, the paper is well known to be exceedingly 

jsonous. Not more so than genuine tobacco, pro- 

ably, but there is a wild hilarity which follows the 
smoking of paper that speedily breaks down the strongest 
nervous system. , 

Thirdly, the cigarette is an insidious evil. It is Bo 
mild, and so handy, and so cheap, that the unfortunate 
amoker uses many more of them than he has any idea 
of. The other nine hundred and ninety-seven reasons 
need not be given here, es they have at various times 
been discussed in the publio Press, and so great has 
been the influence of these that o 
smoking has increased over per cent. during the 
last four years. Yet there are people who scoff at the 
pemee  nt a on It is only necessary to show con- 

usively that acertain thing is very harmfal, in order 
to get thousands of people te test the question for their 


own satisfaction. 
Even in the Far Weat bg examples are to be 
found. of Mr. John W. Stebbins, of 


ly returning to’ camp after a lege, 
each with a ery in his mouth. True, some of the 
most noble o 


the praia fe stood out against the 
wth of this habit, and shot a few of the smokers, 
4 although this method of argument seemed to be 
conclusive in individual cases, yet matters of policy 
prevented its universal adoption. 
So, in spite of the best intentions on the part of the 
ts of the vice, it continued to spread among 
unsophisticated people of the plains. 
Stebbins fell an easy victim to the cigarette, and 
amoked incessantly. The effect of the habit on him 
was not noticed until one day he fired at a tender- 
foot from the East, three times in succession, and 
missed him every time. This alarmed his friends, and. 
they besought him with tears in their eyes to abandon 
habit that was doing so much to undermine his use- 
fulness and influence on the plains. 
Boerne “re told hint thet if he a, i 
ian, who. did not give up 
cigarette smoking he would not live six Laan 
Stebbins to give up next week. This is a pecy- 
liarity of the cigarette smokers. They are aten ys 


4 was 8 social card 
bins sab 


Diaoa'edded to the siroady long list of the 
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ait ene man at once 
“ here,” eaid 3 ch 

up an A, B, O eard pee fae 
madam 


for her, and 
“ Fix your eyes on : 
“T ain't going to have my pictur’ taken," said tlie 
woman, tartly. 
i not, madam ; 


“ Certain! z 
eyesight. Just tell me wha 
9,7, 10. Do you follow me ?” 

“ Jist let me have my umbrella, and I'll foller ye. } 
didn't come here to be made fun of. I ken read and 


write as well as you ken, and count, too. I want; 


ou wish to renew you 
you see on that card— 


ir of 

“Exactly; but I should recommend eye-glasses witk 
such @ nose as yours, Aad 

“ What's the matter with my nose—eh? If it ain’: 
much of a nose, Ele going to poke fun at it.” 

“Jt is a beauti nose,” said optician, firn:ly, 
‘‘and would adorn a handsome pair of eye-glasse,. 


Will you kindly look at this circle of lines? Do they 
appear to be of the same size?” 
“*Pear to be? They are all of asize. Nononsensa, 


young man.” 

“Certainly not, madam. If the circles appear to be 
all of one size, your eyes are not deformed.” 

“Deformed! G e868 Ereene Who said my eyes 
were deformed? If ever I the like!" 

“You see, madam, we are compelled to test ti: 
optic nerve, and determine if the person has pres. 
byonio——" 

“No, sir, I’m a Baptist. And I wont stay here to |; 
insulted wy 

“‘You misunderstand me, madam. If you are 
affiicted with hypodrinyopia in either eye——" 

‘Look here, young man,” said the woman, fiercc!y. 
“I daresay you think you're mighty clever, but I wat 
3 oa of specs. I ain't as young as I used to be, or 


“Oh, yes,” interrupted the rash optician. 
you are getting old, and——" 

Then the feathers few. He never finished the sen- 
tence, and it was some time before anything in thc 
room could be discerned except an old umbrella ani 4 
pair of human arms revolving in the air like @ par «t 
oo i as Dacditton ont oe a elle sop 

was ying strai out the ribs of her ¢iuy- 
ham, and muttering to herself: ‘‘Old, indeed! !'ve 
ruined an eight shilling umbrella, but I haven't lived 
all these years to be insulted by such a puppy as tha:. 
Old! The imperent scoundrel |" 
ee 

clear ad “Johnny, what is the highest form of 

(e) ) io 
ohnny: ‘ The man in the moon.” 


"T nee 


“Mr, Bona," said the secretary of the Fearfal Acti. 
dent Insurance Co., ‘be suse and drop in at old Cur. 
mudge’s as you hoe this morning, and ap eg our 
sympesty over logs of his brother in the railway 
accident yesterday. Express mine also to him." 

“ But old Curmudge had no brother in the accident,” 
said the canvasser, 

* Well, what has that got to do with it?" ssid the 
secretary cheerily. ‘All he can do is to tell you so." 

“But it might unnecessarily alarm him,” persiste! 
the canvasser. J 
“That's the point; that's exactly the point,” re 
turned the secretary cheerily. ‘Alarm him as mic" 
as possible. His own policy rans out next moutl), a 
it is one of ‘our duties to remind our patrons that 11 
the midst of life we are by accidents. Avi. 
Mr. Bong," he added, as the tient canvo"<er 
departed on his errand, “take this piece of orav-° 
peel, and put it carefully on the front steps. It is bv 
attention to details that the symmetry of perfect bus: 
ness is built up.” 

ee fee 

" Sxme.e complains that he doesn't slecp well in the 
mornings now.” 
‘* Yes, I know; it's his book.” 
“ His book? What do you mean?” 
‘He's just published a book, kmow; and now he* 
a Ww in the and finding himeel! 

‘amous.”’ 
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£5 EVERY WEEK FOR SOME- 
BODY'S CHILD: 


We shall week, until further notice, pay the sum of 1: 
to the pavents of the living child who is, so far as wt <o 
ascertain, tern soonest after the publication of this p2p'7 
which takes place at nine a.m. every Thursday. 

Applications must be made by letter, and hase on accormt 0, 
any one issus must reach us at the latest by 
Monday succecding its publication, Fer exa 


fine 


Ooresms 11, 1890. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT HER MAJESTY’S 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVISERS. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance that s body so 
august as the British Cabinet should be unknown to 
jaw, Ite Baie are. penne ete yaar of ee 
sovereig@s their appointment is not provided 
bie by any ot of Parliament. They speak of them- 
pelves, are eT rded as ‘‘ Her Majesty's 
Ministers ;" but, in reality, they repeeeens the declared 
will of the constituencies, and hold office only so long 
as they command the confidence of the House of 
Cormmons. 

The choice of Ministers is the prerogative of the 
Crown, but practically that choice is limited to the 
wlection of a Prime Minister » Who has already been 
yowinated by the voice of bis party; and he selects 
}:.s colleagues according to the political exigencies of 
the time. 

The bay thas constituted comes into existence with. 
out any ial proclamation of the fact. Such of its 
members a8 have not before been admitted into the 
ranks of Her Majesty's Privy Councillors are forthwith 
eurmmoned to the Council, and the fact of their being 
sworn is formally announced in the Lonpon Gazerre; 
put their appointment as members of the Cabinet is 
never thus made known to the world. 

There is no rule as to how many Ministers shall 
form the Cabinet, or what shall be the relative ropor- 
tion cf Peers and Commons. In 1788 Pitt's Gabinet 
consisted of himself and seven Peers. One Cabinet 
consisted of seventeen members, another of eleven; 
but the usual number is either thirteen or fifteen, At 
ore time the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chief 
Jn dco, the Master of the Mint, and the Commander- 
in-Chief were entitled to places in the Cabinet; but 
tey have not been included in the Ministries of 
modern times. 

The Ministers who are now generally regarded as in- 
dispensable members of the Cabinet are the following: 
Tic First Lord of the . the Lord Chancellor, 
t,o Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary for 
liome Affairs, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the 
Secretary for Colonial Affairs , the Secretary for 
ladian Affairs, the Secretary for War, the President 
cf the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

The heads of other d ents of the Government 
are sometimes placed in the Cabinet, acco to the 
}’rsonal views of the Premier as to the importance of 
tue offices they fill, or as to the value of their individnal 
connsel and influence in political affairs. Thore are 
usually two Parliamentary chiefs of the principal 
Departments of State, one in each House, to represent 
the department to which he belongs, to defend its 
policy, and to answer any questions which may arise 


uration to it. 

t was formerly the custom of the King to preside at 
meetings of aoripa yt amg Willfam ms oe 
were always weekly meetings ) 
Cabinet ; but the inability of Geng I. to converse in 
English compelled his absence from the deliberations 
of the , and since his time no member of the 
inl Peeily has ever been present at a Cabinet 

uncil. 

Meetings of the Cabinet are usually convened by 
summonses formally addressed by order of the Premier 
to “Her Ma: exty's Confidential Advisers; "’ but an 
member of has the right to call his col- 
leagues . They are generally held at the 
Yorcign , or af the Prime Minister's official resi- 
dence; but they may be held wherever Ministers can 
be most conveniently assembled. There is no fixed 
quorom, nor ig any president formally appointed. 

The Cabinet Council has no secretary, and no official 
record whatever is kept of its proceedings; even a 
private record of what passed would be considered a 
breach of Ministerial confidence, Hence, no member 
of the Cabinet, not even the Prime Minister, is at 
liberty to make any revelation of its proceedings with- 
do aving feat obtained the Sovereign's permission to 

It is, of for the head of the State 
to be kept informed of what matters have engaged the 
attention of the Cabinet, and for this reason a “‘ Minis- 


Wh 
rs mafoy oie and 
Councils and of all meetings of 
shall make publication of how the 


Paes 


one in which any member cannot conscientiously 
coincide—in which case he places his resignation in 
the hands of the Premier, retires from the Cabinet. 

According to modern e, only one kind 6f docu- 
ment is ever brought batore the Cabinet to receive the 
signature of all its members—viz., an Order in Council, 
which constitutes a declaration of war. In minor 
affairs Ministers have a separate discretion in their 
several departments, but in all matters involving the 
policy of the Government, the judgment of the Cabinet 
collectively must be taken, 

In accordance with this principle it is required that 
copies of all dispatches eoaieet by the Secretary of 
State shall bo forwarded first to the Prime Minister, 
then to the Sovereign, and afterwards, if they are 
muperant, to every other member of the Cabinet. This 
rule also applies to the drafts of replies proposed to be 
sent to such dispatches. These copies and Tratt replies 
are circulated among the members of the Cabinet by 
means of Cabine$ dispatch-boxes, to which every 


Cabinet Minister a master key. 
To insure the o ce of the rule that the Crown 
shall be consulted upon all important matters of State, 


provision is made for the regular transmission to the 
Queen of every dispatch, report, or paper which it is 
material for her to inspect. ‘These documents are sent 
to Her Majesty either through the Prime Minister, or 
direct from the office of the Secretary of State. 

_ The mode in which Ministers addreas the Soverei 
in epistolary communications is very peculiar, the 
established etiquette being for the Minister to use the 
third person when speaking of himself, and the second 
person when speaking of the Sovereign. Why and 
when this form was first introduced is not known. 

Grenville's letters to George III. are in the ordinary 
form, but twenty years later we find Fox employing the 
form, ‘‘ Mr. Fox has the honour of transmitting to your 
Majesty the minute of a Cabinet Council,” etc. 

ers of the “Life of the Prince Consort" will 
have observed that the form adopted by Ministers 
during the present reign is, ‘‘—— presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty, and begs,” ete. 

When a Minister requires the Royal sign manual to 
any important document, he must make personal 
application for it at a formal audience of the Queen; 
but papers of an ordinary character, requiring the 
Royal signature, are allowed to be sent in a depart- 
mental dispatch box along with other official documents. 
All papers signed by the ereign require the counter- 
signature of a Secretary of State to give them validity, 

{ is under this important safeguard that the patron. 
age of the Crown is administered, and evory official 
act of the Crown is performed. It being a maxim of 
the British Oonstitution that ‘the King can do no 
wrong,” the personal immunity of the Sovereign is by 
this means secured, and a asible adviser for e 
act of the Crown is provi who must be 
to answer for what the Crown has done. 

The dual responsibility of Ministere—their responsi- 
bility to both Crown and Parliament—requires that 
they should have seats in the Legislature. Those 
members of the Government who are peers occupy the 
Le ls oN of the Woolsack in the House 

rds. 

In the House of Commons the Cabinet Ministers are, 
by courtesy and long e, allowed undisputed \° 
session of the front seat at the right of the 8 . 
Load is commonly spoken of as the Treasury 

ench. 

The only occasion on which any other members of 
the House claim to sit on that bench is at the opening 
of a new Parliament, when the members for the City of 
London assert and generally exercise their ancient 
te to take precedence of even the Ministers of the 

rown. 

Prior to the year 1867 the resignation of a Ministry 
was brought about by one of two causes—either the 
forfeiture of the confidence of the Sovereign or the 
forfeiture of the confidence of Parliament. In that 
year, however, and again in 1874, the Ministry of the 
day resigned their appointments as soon as the results 
of the general elections became known. The precedent 
thus established was afterwards followed by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry. 

When Ministers are about to resign their intention 
to do go is made known to the Sovereign by the Premier, 
but they continue to hold office and transact the usual 
routine business of their departments until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. 

As soon as the composition of the new Cabinet is 
completed the Sovereign fixes a day on which she will 

ive audience to the members of the outgoing Ministry, 
receive from them their = office. On the 
same day, almost immediately they have left the 
Royal presence, the new Premier and chosen colleagues 
are introduced, and have handed to them the seals and 
symbols just left by their predecessors. This is the only 
occasion during their term of office on which they appear 
as a body in the presence of the Sovereign. this 
way the Government of the country is carried on in 
almost unbroken continuity. 

Only one other form has to be gone , and the 
change of Ministry is finally effected. It isa customary 
eourtesy for ou Ministers to have personal inter- 
views with their successors at their respective offices 
for the purpose of explaining the state of public busi- 
ness, and for handing over all public documents which 
have come into their possession during office, 


AN averagoa reader gets through about 400 words a 
minute. This is without reckoning the young lady 
reader who skips through the introductory chapters ol 
her novel, scarches diligently for the love scene, and 
then turns to the end to soe if the book finishes in the 
way she decircs, 

——_——¢. 

Tue other evening, a young man and his lady love 
were listening to a concert, and each was bet sh 
apple. A very pretty piece was being played, which 
seemed to strike the fair one favourably, for she tarned 
to the young man with the remark: 

‘What a swect symplony, John." 

Yes," said John, yours may be sweet; bat mine's 
sour.” 


— fe 

Taxinc True sy THe Foretoce.—'' Why are you 
whipping that boy ?"’ asked a policeman. 

‘‘He’s my son.” 

‘“What has he done to deserve such punishment? " 

‘He ain't done nothing yet, but, as Iam going away 
from home to-day to be gone some time, and knowing 
that he'll need it before I get back, I thought I'd better 
give it to him now.” 

“AnD now, Bobby," said his mother, as she buttoned 
her gloves, ‘‘ be a good little boy while I am out, and do 
everything you can to amuse the baby.” 

On her return she discovered that Bobby had emptied 
the contents of the jam pot over the baby’s head, and the 
happy laughter which came from the infantile lips told 
her more eloquently than mere words could ever hope 
to tell how eminently successful Bobby's efforts in the 
amusement line had been. 

ee aad 

“Do I love George,” mused Clars, softly, ‘or is it 
simply a sister's affection that I feel for——" 

Just then Bobby burst noisily into the room and 
interrupted her sweet meditations. 

“ Get out of here, you little brat !" she shouted, and 
saueng him by the arm, she shot him through the 

oor. 

“ Ah, no,” she sighed, as she resumed her interrupted 
train of thought, ‘ my love for George is not a sister's 
apie wit is something sweeter, purer, bigher, and 


et ft 
A Yours was courting a pretty girl, but her mother 
would not permit him to stay after ten o'clock. That 


that young 

constructed that it will lose three hours between eight 
and ten in the evening, and make it up all right 
before morning. The old lady watches the clock care- 
fully, and cries “ Ahem!" as usual when it gets to be 
ten. And yet, abe says, she can't understand what 
makes her get so sleepy before ten, and so loth to get 
up the next morning. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED, 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprictors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any person who is 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned Lelow. 


Either a complete copy of the cwrrent number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the page containing this 
notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deceased, 


time of the accident, 


written either in ink or pencil. Death must oceur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro. 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of its occurrence. 
This offer is not extended to Railway Servants on duty, 


Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 


Provident Olerks and Ganeral Accident Insurance Com: 


pany, Litd., 61, Coleman Street, London, E.C., and a 
further sum of 0500 will be paid by the Proprictors of 


PEARSON'S W:EEKLY.- 
is paper is on sale at all Newsagents and Pook. 


stalls on Thursd ay of eacks week, and a copy coriirs the 
benefits of this snsurance system until midnight on the 
Thursday following the dae of publication. This offer 
és not confined to sme claim, but will hotd yood for any 
number of individisal cases. 
wilt be paid on acc punt of any one death, 


Signature 


=<" 


Not more than £1,000 


, 


ws PRBRSON'S “WRRAMY. om tee 


. Ingredients:—1 pint of ilk 

Betsy Pudding 3 cs. of breaderambe, 1c, 

1 white Method :—Spreau 
a layer of faa in a plo dish. Pour the milk nea,ly 


bo: on to the breadcrumbs; when cool stir in tie 
egg, should be beaten; pour this gently on tio 


saa o eee a little nutmeg over the top, and bai:e 
or half-an-bhour. 


Turpentine applied freely to the places 
Moths. they ‘are believed to indent is thie best 
cure. Some g housekee) I know steep brown 
per in ntine, and it underneath all t! 5 
ered whilst others put powdered bitter apples #1; 
pieces of camphor into the various corners of so!u-, 
armchairs, etc. Things to be packed away should !c 
profusely sprinkled with insecticide, bitter apple, 
pepper, or camphor, tightly done up in brown pij.r, 
carefully down, to leave no loophole for 4 
wandering moth to creep in, and then rolled up in oli 
sheets, etc. For furniture in ordinary use, the on! 
chance lies in the constant application of turpentiny 
and periodical examination. (Heply to A New Sus. 
SORIBER ). Boil si ' 
. . six ounces of ma- 
Curried Macaront. caroni tor fifteen minutes 
in water slightly salted, with a very small bit of butter 
dissolved in it; drain it perfectly, and then put it into a 
full pint and a quarter of good gravy, previously mixc', 
and Soiled for twenty minutes with asmall teaspoonf::! 
of fine curry-powder, a teaspoonful of arrowroot. ard 
a little lemon juice. Heat and toss the macar. 
gently in this until it is well and equally covered with 
it. A small quantity of rich cream will very mich 
improve the sauce, into which it should be stirred in- 
before the macaroni is added, and the lemon-juica 
should be thrown in afterwards. 


Sleeping rooms 
Keep Bedrooms Cool. should on ae acrennt 


be unduly heated. The effect of heat in r...- 
fying the air is well known, and it has a +: 
dency to excite the vessels of the skin, and the re-::: 
is either an excessive secretion from the surface «i 
the body, and consequent and probable injuric:s 
exhaustion, or a hot, dry, and feverish skin; tiv 
farther consequence is increased action of the ory... 
of circulation, undue fulness of the vessels, and «u- 
- due pressure on the nervous system, with the co: 
of rendering the sleep either lethargic and une- 
freshing or disturbed and interrupted by the general 
excitability of the system. Even in the siit:oy- 


Administering Castor Oil to Children, T° 
tity of oil prescribed should be poured into a small 


to form something what cooks 
call buttered When it is done, a little salt or 
he ag a few drops of orange water or some currant 
jelly should be added. The sick child will eat it 
eagerly and never discover the fraud. 
Wipe the rhubarb and cut it as 
Rhubarb Jam. for tare then to every pound 
add }Ib. of loaf sugar, and the of half a lemon cut 
very finely. Set it to stand all night in a pan to draw 
the juice, then put it into the preserving pan to boil 
fast for about an hour; try it by putting a little ona 
plate, and if it seta it is done; the pots while it is 
‘warm, and when cool tie down with paper soaked in 
brandy. (Reply to Bonnrg.) 
. The practice of having the beds 
B ed-Making. made early in the morning—almost 
as soon as their occupants are up—is a very bad one 
indeed. jf this is done all the exhalations from the 
skin during the night are confinod beneath the sheets, 
and are breathed in again at night. Let the beds be 
thoroughly aired each day. Do not heap on great 
loads o! blankets and quilts in the winter, as the weight 
of them has a tendency to weaken. 
Put the tomatoes in a basin, 
Baked Tomatoes. and pour boiling water over 
them, then drain off the water, and remove the skins 
from them. Put the pulp in a saucepan with pepper 
and salt, and stir gently for ten minutes, then putin a 
pie-dish, and strew a layer of fine bread-crumbson the 
top. Put little dabs of butter over the surface, and set it 
in a hot oven to brown. . When it is ready poach two or 
three eggs firmly, and lay them on the top of the dish. 
: . The following will bo 
A Cheap F umigator. found to be wahesp and 
 Sceera page: gee fortsick-rooms, diffusing a healthful, 
agreeable, and highly penetrating disinfectant odour 
in close apartments, or wherever the air is deteriorated. 
Pour common vinegar on common chalk until effer- 
vescence ceases, leave the whole to settle and pour off 
the liquid. Dry the sediment, and place it in a shallow 
earthen or glass dish, and pour into it sulphuric acid 
until white fumes commence to rise. This vapour 
quickly spreads, is very agreeably pungent, and acts as 
@ powerfal purifier of vitiated air.—/ Reply to W. R. A.) 
B cof Trifles. Take about a pound of cold roast 


HOME NOTES. 


A Pacs wore Particotarty yor Lapres. 


Isonnt will be glad to answer, in this page, of 
general interest upon household matters, 80 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Norzs. 


Tea Stains. jp ee ere Stay doald boroaed 
in either milk or warm water as soon as possible, and 
then soaped and rubbed out. If this is done, the next 
washing will entirely efface them. 


in which many articles are sent 

Paper Bags, from the griciey; should be saved 
for use when blacking a stove. You can slip the hand 
into one of these and handle the brash just as well, 
and the hand will not be soiled at all. 


. One Ib. of flour, 1}lbs. of treacle, 
’ Ginger Nuts. alb. of moist sugar, loz. of ground 
Ginger, 6oz. of butter. Mix all well together, then drop 
eces on a baking tin, in balls the size of a walnut. 
" a a quick oven from five to ten minutes. (Heply 
woA.N.) 


p If plate is to be laid aside for 

Preserving Plate. scene time out of nse, ié sbould 
be rubbed with a little spirits of ammonia and water, 
and afterwards rinsed in plain water to destroy the 
corroding effects of any salt that may be left on its 


is a nice dish fora children’s su \ 

Apple Fool made thus :—Pare the fruit ‘aa 

it, put it into a wide-mouthed jar, cover it with a 

saucer, and either bake it or cook in a Es or of 

boiling water. When done, pulp it through a colinder, 

sweeten to taste, then put it into a glass, filling the 

glass about throe parts; then cover with custard, and 
sprinkle white sugar over the top. 


The Best is the Cheapest, he ope reopile 


to use cheap butter, cheap coffee, cheap tea, chea 

meat, cheap Hour, and other cheap articles of food. It 
is a flagrant violation of the laws of physiology and a 
reckless defiance of disease and death to use such 
things. Our health is impaired and our doctor's bills 
increased by the use of cheap and badly cooked food. 
It is im: ble to do good work of any kind without good 


food cooked makes itself beef, entirely clean; mince it as | room —~ although, for obvious reasons, it is !:«s 
pane de tof human ines is a more finely as possible; then put it Tato a basin and mix | marked in ite degree — an over-heated atmospl: > 
rfect the food that man or woman eats, the better | ‘* a seasoning of salt and pepper, 8 oz. butter | commonly induces @ perceptible sense of oppressi.n 


in breathing succeeded by a feeling of drowsiness 0:1 
torpor, which, if not relieved, is either followed |v 
deep and heavy sleep, or by restlessness and ner <0: 
irritability, to be succeeded by langour and exhaust: «:. 
Such effects must be familiar to all who have crt 
occupied an unduly heated room. The air of the bc. 
room ought, then, to be kept at as low a tempcratis 
as is consistent with the feelings and the health, aud 
means ought always to be in operation by which 4 
constant and sufficient change of air may be secured. 
In some cases the open fireplace, whether with a fire ia 
the grate or not, may be sufficient to attain this col; 
and in other cases the partial opening of a window °t 
the top or a circular ventilator in one of the wincow 
frames is necessary. i" ae 
. . ow seldom in ti.is 

Some Recipes for Rice, country, exceptin t!.4 
homes of the well-to-do, is a dish of rice seen at ta'.: 
in any other form than plainly boiled. Yet recipes «1» 
numerous. Sometimes the rice is cooked in waict 
until half done, then put into stock or milk, and boilud 
until it has absorbed it, and every grain is swollen and 
soft. Then condiments may be edded, as chutrer. 
sweet pickles, raisins, eto. @ very nice combinat vu 
is an ounce or so of. Sultana raisins, a teaspoonful of 
curry paste and chopped pickles, or apple chutnce, aud 


in every way will be that man or woman, and the 
broader and brighter will be his or her outlook on life. 
° For one three-pound lobster 
Devilled Lobster. 4 two tabloe nfuls of 
butter in a saucepan. en melted add table- 
of flour, stir until smooth, then add one half 
pint of milk and the same quantity of any kind of 
stock. Whendone it should have the consistency of 
hasty pudding. Add one well-beaten egg, take from 
the and add one tablespoonful of Worcester sauce, 
one tablespoonfal of chopped onion, one-half teaspoon- 
fal of sweet marjoram, salt and pepper to taste. Add 
now the lobster chop; fine, well, and bake in 
shells with bread-crumbs on top until browned. The 
oven should be hot.-=/ Reply to j 


° 7T 
Smoky Chimneys. mucky. cimwoy ia tall Pe 


cure. In most cases this may be ascertained without 
ene and a vi se may a be 
efficacious. Frequently a sluggish draught is the cause. 
When this is so it ey be scelersiod by introdnang 
cold air immediately in front of the ,; say, for 
example, through @ hole in the hearthstone, about six 
or eight inches in diameter, covered by a ventilator 
and protected from cinders and ashes by the fender. 


(just slightly melted), 2 tabl mfuls of finely- 
grated horseradish, 6 tablespoo: of fine bree t 
crumbs, and a teaspoonful of minced or bruised onion. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly, then moisten well 
with beaten eggs. Put the mixture into small, well- 
buttered cups, or moulds, bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes, then turn out on a hot dish. 
Garnish with sprigs of fresh parsley, and serve with 
sauce. 
Three heads of celery, one gill of 
Stewed Celery. cream or milk, one i es of fiour, 
a . a : Fee taxcenakel pe prtere Wet tne 
, and a of pepper. the 
celery well, out off the outer leaves, Leasine only the 
white part. Place the white in a ste and 
pour over it the stock. Place the pan over a slow fire 
and allow all to cook for half an hour or until a skewer 
will pierce it readily. Place then in a basin the 
butter, and with a spoon work into it the flour, add this 
to the celery and stock, stir all until the butter is 
melted, add the cream, pepper, and salt, cook two 
minutes longer, when it ought to be served at once. 


Every Housekeeper Should Know 
That grained wood should be washed with cold tes. 
——That if paper bas been laid under the carpet, all 


ri : dust may be easily removed with it. That mortar 1 sel 
Generally the air from underneath the floor | and paint may be removed from wind sth b an ounce of grated Parmesan cheese, with half a pov? 
will be ient ; 'put if not, a greater supply pan be pes A That copperas sna wit whise. of rice boiled in stock. After the added ingredic': 


have simmered for a short time, the mixture should ! 
piled on a hot dish, and served at once. Few dishics “t 
this class, however, can excel that known as Risotto. 
made by boiling rice, piling it up on a dish, and ses<u- 
ing it with salt and pepper, then covering it wit! 3 
tomato pan for wihich Preserved tomatoes answit 
very well if carefully from skin. The best wv 
‘is to simmer them for a short time, then rub thew 
through a hair sieve. Finally, some grated cheese '3 
sprinkled over, Parmesan being used by itself, or a mi- 
ture of that with some other kind. Any English cheese 
will do if dry enough to grate. The heat of the towato 
urée will liquify the cheese, though, in my opinion. 't 
preferable, and more digestible, dissolved first in 5 
small quantity of milk until it resembles thick custard. 
Rice with cheese is good. Bake rice as for p!2't 
rice pudding. When done take the brown skin frow 
the top, mix poppe, salt, and an ounce of butter with 
the rice. a fourth part of this on a hot dish, then 
an ounce 2 cheese, and so on until all is used: 
or the grated cheese may be mixed with the rice in the 
dish in which it was baked, and so served in it. 


oily cloth. To it, rab with a soft rag and sweet 
alee ail. anid pckiols quickly wah okamaoka 


sharp vinegar 
wash put upon cellar walls will keep vermin away. 
— strong brine may be used to advantage in 
ieee! ee ee for 
purpose.——— cayenne pepper blown into 
cracks where ants congregate will drive them away. 
The same remedy is also good for mice.———That if 
gilt frames, when new, are covered with a coat of 
white varnish, all specks can be washed off with water, 


previously were unbearable unless the Goor area ajar. 
(Reply to G. T.) 


Value of Fish as Food. Be peshape: De 


persons of weak digestions. The secon:'1 may be eaten by 
pect beae with impunity. Many persons fall into the 


: 
t 


else, as the case may be, wonde ch tha 
so unccaifciebia/herwarte. There 


e- O® es 


Cerna e 


@-..c 
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THE CAPTAIN OUTWITTED. 


Venus, 
i as of his own cognomen. Every Sunday he 
of ected all parts of the vessel, and and men 


and bearing 
a tbe trouble of asking leave of absence, for the 
pext month at least. 


Much as the loved neatness, however, he was 
still more parti on the subject of good behaviour, 
and especially sobriety, a not too common virtue among 
sailors. 


Aman coming on board intoxicated after leave of 
absence might rest assured that he would not set foot 


shore again d the cruise, and the captain took 
a that no ald have apy opportunity of 
becoming 80 on board ship. 


Bat, despite all his precautions, the captain bad on 
several that some of his men were 
not quite sober. He could not be certain, however, 
aod therefore said nothing, but watched them more 
closely than ever. If the crew were really in possession 
of liquor it must have been smugyled on board from 
the island, and it would be strange, indeed, he thought, 
if this Laker could go on under his very eyes. 


One y the eck was especially lively. The 
Samoans had b ¢ corals and shells, stuffed birds 
of yay plumage, and artistically wrought mats, weapons, 


aud idols, Others of the natives displayed heaps of 
orauges and lemons, cocoa-nuts, bananas, and pine- 
apples; and, although they sold these very cheaply, 
they wade a good profit, for the fruit was either 
taken from wild trees to which no one laid special 
claim, or obtained by night without the formality of 
ayment. The good-natured fellows were equally care- 
less about collecting the price of what they sold, and 
if they detected a sailor slily abstracting a pine-apple 
or two, they either pretended not to see the theft, or 
laughed as if it were an excellent joke. 

‘ Not so, the pig-tailed sons of the Celestial Empire 
owever, 

Adroit rascals themselves, they were suspicious of 
everybody else, and their sharp little eyes kept a 
coastant watch upon wares and buyers. Thoy care- 
fully tested every piece of money offered in payment, 
wi:ich so displeased the sailors that the Sch have 
refused to deal with the almond-eyed gentlemen, 
except for the fact that the latter offered for sale 
many beautifal things which they could not obtain 
of the Samoans, such as delicate carvings on wood 
ted ivory, silk handkerchiefs, photographs of their 
own land and its people, tobacco and pipes; in short, 
everything dear to the sailor's heart. Only one of the 
Chinese condescended to sell cocoa-nuts, whereby he 
won the contempt of his coun n, who thought 
such petty business only fit for the uncivilised 
Datives, 

At pie bg the active disci net poste was 
resum the pedlars packed up their traps and 
departed. As the last one went over the side, the 
captain, who had hitherto occupied a post from which 
he could see all that was going on, gave a sigh of re- 
lief and started to go to his cabin. 

On the steps he came in violent contact with a 


tiilor, who immediately turned andran. The captain 
went after him, ¢ him by the arm, and cried :— 
“Man, you have been drinking? Don't deny it; I 
baw it at a glance.” 
No answer, 


“Will you speak or not? Where is the liquor 2” 
“ Now i captain.” 
“Then you deny it? Good. I will soon prove to 
ou ie you have been drinking. March to the 
spi Pd 
There was no escape. The captain escorted the 
culprit to the hospital between decks, where patients 
snd nurses sprang up in sarprise when they saw the 
commander, 
“Nurse, tell the surgeon to come here at once." 
“ Ay, ay, sir.” 4 
Pl surgeon appeared and was astonished by the 
on. 
* Doctor, is this man intoxicated ?" 
That I cannot say at a glance.” 
Then examine him, an quickly.” 
The young Asculapius locked into the “ patient's” 
tyes, felt his pulse, and laid his hands on his temples. 
“I cannot determine with certainty, captain,” 


en ee ee ae 

rward, elbows raised, er-ti ether. 

Do you see, doctor, how he rocks? His fingers tremble 
be cannot 


rocks 
keep them together, That is an 


infallible sign of intoxication. The physicians may not 
know it, but I do." 

“The ship rolls,” groaned the poor wretch, who was 
now swaying like a reed. 

‘No, the ship is quiet enough, but yeu roll. Where 
is the liquor, man ?” 

“IT don't know, captain.” 

Such a storm followed this answer that the sick men 
left their beds and crawled away in terror; but the 
sailor obstinately denied his guilt, and the captain saw 
that even tho rack would not extort a confession. 

The man was set at liberty, for the captain's sense of 
justice would not permit the punishment of one whose 
guilt was not proved. 

“Twill get to the bottom of this matter yet,” said 
the captain, as he went off to bis cabin. 

But a weck later the memory of this occurrence was 
driven out of the minds of the captain and the ship's 
company by an event of far greater importance. C) 
Venus, which cruised two years in the Pacific, was 
ordered home. 

The pedlars drove « thriving business during the few 
remaining days. The readiest sale, however, was com- 
manded by the cocoa-nuts, and the captain was pleased 
to see that his men were so fond of this refreshing and 
innocent fruit. Hewas much astonished to hear the 
Chinese cocoa-nut seller demand half a crown a-piece 
for the nuts. 

“ Half a crown?" eried a sailor. ‘You must be 
crazy, my lad.” 

“Not too muchee,” insisted the Celestial. ™ Lookee 
here—large one." 

The dispute, which was carried on in choice een 
English, ended by the Chinaman accepting a shilling 
for the cocoa-nut. 

“Sheer extortion,” thought the captain, but on 
coming nearer he found that the nuts were very large 
and handsome, and determined to buy some for his own 


use. 

“Don't disturb yourselves, lads," he said, good- 
humouredly, as the men shrank away at his approach. 
But they kept at a distance, and looked so terrified that 
the captain reproached himself with having earned too 
great a reputation for severity, and vowed that he 
would be more lenient in fature. 

The Chinaman, with an obsequious grin, offered the 
captain the smallest cocoa-nuts in his stock. 

* But I want big ones," said the captain. 

“No goodee, no goodee," said the ee an, quickly, 

“Nonsense! Why not ?” 

‘No goodee ; littee ones muchee better.” 

This disinterested advice was wasted, however, for 
the captain threw down four shillings, and, selecting 
the four largest nuts, had them conveyed to his 
cabin. 

Shortly afterwards the Chinamah packed up his 
wares and departed, although it wanted an hour of the 
time for clearing the ship. 

In another week the Venus was steaming home- 
ward. 

The tropical sun seemed bent on giving her an 
especially warm farewell, and the mon were nearly 
overcome by the heat. 

The guards at the water tanks had had hatd work to 
protect their charge from the thirsty crew, and the 
captain longed for a cooling drink. But boer and wine 
were bloodwarm, and the ice machine was out of order. 

Suddenly an idea came to him. 

“ Steward." 

* Aye, sir.” 

“Bring me one of the cocoa-nuts that I bought in 
Apia.” 

"The nut was brought, and the captain prepared to 
attack it with knife and gimlet. 

“‘T am glad that I bought the things,” said he, “ for 
cocoa-nut milk is very refreshing. e sailors were 
wise in buyingso many. Hello! Itis plugged. The 
Chinaman must have tested it to see if it was ripe. 
Cunning rascal that.” 

The captain extracted the plug. Then he drewa 
long breath, throw back his head, raised the cocoa-nut 
in both hands, and applied the orifice to his lips. 

The next instant he sprang back as if a scorpion had 
stung him. He coughed and sputtered, and his eyes 


filled with tears. 
It tastes like rum. Steward, a 


“What is that? 
glass.” ; 

When the nut had been held-over the gee, a dark 
liquid flowed out. Rum it was without a doubt. — 

“So,’"’ oried the captain, falling helplessly into a 
chair, “now I understand it all." 

Five minutes later all the men were ordered to bring 
their chests on deck, and then followed such an inspec- 
tion as had never occurred before, even on board the 
Venus. 

The captain did not stop with the chests, but went 
below and examined the ocks, the berths, and 
even the coal-bunker. Nobody but the steward knew 
what he was looking for, and as nothing was found the 
captain kept silence, mong to admit that he had 
been outwitted. The sailors had taken good care that 
the cocoa-nuts should not turn sour. !A few moments 
later three cocoa-nute and fragments of a fourth were 
bobbing up and down in the wake of the ship. Perhaps 
the waves threw them on the boach of some island 
whose inhabitants repeated the captain's experiment. 
If so, what a charming study fora painter their faces 
must have made. 


A NEW THEORY OF THE TIDES. 


ves to untrained minds is often am enough, 
but often it is also suggestive. Among and 
fishermen, for instance, one often finds a way of 
things which is not only picturesque but which gives 
one an idea besides. 
It was an old fisherman on the coast of Norfolk who 
put forward a theory of the tides which is not without 
its interest as well as its drollery. He was e 


sophical old tleman, much given to medi! in 
the sun, and above all things else determined never to 
be caught by a question. fie had always his answer, 


no matter what the inquiry might be, and in the fish. 
ing village where he lived he bad something of the re- 
putation of an oracle. 

“Thompson,” someone asked him, “do you know 
what causos the tide?" 

The old man emoked in silence a moment, and then, 
without removing his pipe from his lips, he answered, 
“Well, I hev some idea." 

“ Explain it to me, please." 

Thompson would not be hurried, but after some 
urging he answered, You've turned over in bed most 


likely ?" 
“ Certainly.” 


‘An’ when you went over, the bedclothes kind o’ 
apes round and sloshed round, and didn’t get there 
at 2 same time you did.” 

é es."" 

“ Well, that's the way o' thetide. The old world slops 
roond inside of the sea like a man under the bed- 
clothes, and that's what makes the tides. It's easy 
enough to see how ‘tis after you understand it.” 


Se 

“Wet, doctor, your patient, Smiler, whom you 
have been visiting during the past three months, 
doesn’t seem to improve. Do you regard him as a 
hopeless case?” 

“Not much. He has still £1,000 in the bank.” 

——— ih, 

AN anti-gush society has been formed in a northern 
town, and the fines are heavy enough to make the 
organisation valuable. For referring to a tenor, oars- 
man, or athlete as ‘‘a love” the fair gusher forfeits ten 
shillings, the maximum fine; it costs a member five 
shillings to use the phrase “ perfectly mapmificent ;" to 
calla sunset, moonlight effect, adress, wrap, hat, jacket, 
or jewel “delicious” is to surrender half-a-crown ; 
indiscriminate use of the word “ perfectly " costs a 
shilling, and every slang word costs the young woman 
sixpence. 

—— fo 

A worTHy professor was invited to dine at the house 
of a lady of rank. The day was hot, the wine cool, the 
professor's thirst great, and tho fair neighbour with 
whom the professor was engaged in a lively couversa- 
tion filled his glass as often as it was emptied. When 
the company rose from the table, the lady of the 
house yielded to the wishes of her lady frionds, and 
ordered the nurse to bring in the twins. The professor 
gazed intently at them for a while, and then said some- 
what huskily, and probably unccrtain of himself: 

‘Really, what a boss little child.” 

—— 

A coop story is told of a book-lover. While a 
great fire was raging in his house, he rushed up into 
the library to save some of his most valuable books. 
It was well known that he had accumulated a vast 
amount of material, which he purposed working up 
into a history of the town in whist he lived. in 
material and some of his books were very precious tc 
him. So as the fire came sweeping down through 
the storeys he rushed upstairs and an to select ‘the 
most valuable{books. ‘Ah, this one I will save. No, 
this one is more valualle.” Thus he hesitated, and 
among his many books, all of which were dear to him, 
he was unable to decide which ones to save. Just then 
the cries of firemen were raised, and he was urged to 
come down and save his life. Being thoroughly 
alarmed and still undecided, he turned round ani 
eles the first book in reach and rushed out of the 

uilding. Reaching the pavement, he found he had 
rescued the city diroctory. 
———»f-—___ 

New Way or Dorine rr.—Two men, who bad been 
sitting together on the seat near the door of the car in 
a train running on one of the American main lines, 
became engaged in an animated controversy, and their 
loud voices attracted the attention of all the other 
passengers. Suddenly one of them rose and said, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to you to decide a 
disputed point. My friend here insists that not more 
than three persons out of five believe they have souls. 
I take a more cheerful view of humanity then that. 
Will all of you who believe you have souls raise your 
right hand?" Every right hand in the car went up. 
fs you,” d with a smile. ‘‘ Keep them up 
baila pai Now, will all of you who believe in a 

please raise your left hands also.” Every 
left hand in the car went up. ‘ Now, while all of you 
have your hands raised," he continued, drawing a pair 
of revolvers and levelling them, ‘my friond here will 
go down the aisle and relieve you of whatever valu. 
ables you may happen to have, Lively, now, Jim.” 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ, 
————— 


tory to feel that they need no 
tion Lan from their own merits. 

A few Lasser by way of introduction, 
tell us how the streets of London and those who haunt 
them won from the first her sympathy, so that she 
resolved to be, to the best of her powers, a painter of 
the poor, and to strike out for herself a line among the 
merry, reckless, hopes geal urchins, tomboy girls, 
and plump, untidy mothers dancing and tossing their 

ragged ies. How close she kee 

how thorough she is in the details of 
gather from the following reflections :— 
If you have no rags to start with, and shrink from keeping 
them by you, the best way is to find an average boy, win his 
give him sixpence, and promise him another 
i if he will bring you a boy more ragged than him- 
eal, This second boy must be epnene ae semis, ond 
to bri one yet more “‘raggety.” You can thus 
can Rete § ve! fine specimen. It és disheartening to 
fina Joey Brown, who promises to bring Tommy ede be 
and 

08 


to Nature, and 
work, we may 


“ ety all over, wot never washes hisself”’ 

tant Tommy, shy and overcome by his own 

cleanliness, in « 8s. 6d. suit, stiff sailor hat, face with 

soap, and cocoa-nut oi), which drips from his smoothed hair. 
you have by you @ good supply of old cords, and @ very 

shirt, a fength of worn or chewed for braces, 

an old boot, Tommy can be made to look 

He will bly weep, but that helps to make his face 

dirty, is therefore to be slightly encouraged. 

Mrs. Stanley has not confined her keen and kindly 
observation to the outward form and semblance of her 
free and little models. She has something to sa 
of their conduct and character, and she says it w 
adding thus a further charm to her sketches of these 
London Street Arabs— 


whe are 


Save Our Gracious Queen.” They all must 
The of ae imple, tho’ monotonous. 
You the ragamofiin's f , Which is unduly 
sti and direct it to each note with a thump. 
The last boy I taught asked me whother the cere 
would play any other tune.” One amall boy—Jimmie 
Moore—was most anxious to learn ‘Rule Britannia,” 
because he “ knowed the words ;” and this was his render- 
ing, faithfully recorded at the time :— 
“ Bale, Britallion, 
Britallion ruins the whales, 
True-’earted Brittuns, 

Never—never shall be alain.” 

This strange instance of the result of learning by ear 
is quite equal ii its way to one we know to beaathentic, 
in which a lad bad formed the habit of saying, as a 
matter of course, in the General Confession of the 
Prayer Book, ‘‘ we have erred and strayed like Noah's 
ship,” a novel phonetic rendering of “ lost sheep.” 

he introduction leads us pleasantly on to a number of 
picturesin black and white, serious, playful, and pathetio 
in their various moods, marked most of them by true 
artistic feeling, and in the case of one, called the Merbaby, 
there is no little ination and grace. Children's 
movement and attitudes are very happily caught in 
the pictures of blind man's buff, of urchins one 
whe Fie ings Beedle Barra, an 06 A Day oer 

y balancing upon & ly parapet, while 
the pathos with which some sadder scenes are repre- 
sented is true to nature and to life. 


LOYE TALES. 
(Wri Parrenson anv Co., London. 6 vols. 1s. each.) 


part of a series called ‘ Nuggets for 
Travellers.” It is divided into five volumes, each of 


apposed to illustrate As Mean stories the 


Germany. 

This te clearly a subject whieh will commend itself 
to a large section of our readers, even if, as is some- 
times the case, they only learn how. not to do it, 
The tales are not new, but are gathered from all sorts 
of spurces, and are as varied in their treatment as are 
the vietims at whom the blind archer aims his fatal 

Among the English love tales is one from the 

, in which the misadventures of Mir, 

Tottle are told as a warning to unwary 
: Mr. Tottle is iene pais og es fifty 
of age, plump, clean, and rosy, haun ever 

Dy the matrimony, but too utterly timid to 
| his hand and heart. Hoe lived on a 


and could not afford to marry upon anything so un- 
love alone, for “he ran himself out 


. 


of it by her last will and testament.” 
“What coloured hair has the lady?" enquired Mr. Wat- 


kins Tottle. 

“IT hardly recollect,” replied Gabriel with coolness. 
“Perhaps { ought to have cbserved at first she wears a 
front.” 


“A what?" ejaculated Jottle. 

“One of those things with curls along here,” said 
Parsons, drawing a straight line across his forehead to ilus- 
trate his meaning. ‘I kmow the front’s black. I can’t 


speak 


6, perha: 

“T suppose you popped the question more than once 
when you were @ young—I beg your pardon—a younger 
Reticer is may ial plied his friend th 

““ Never my life!” re i 1 8) en 
indignant at being suspected of such an act. er 

Mr. Parsons did not, perhaps, exactly encourage Mr. 
Tottle in his matrimonial project when he told him, 
with dramatio force, how he had himself married under 
the oddest and most ridiculous circumstances, and 
spent his wedding night nailed tightly up by his bride's 
father in the back kitchen chimney. Upinto the recess 
he had scrambled like a squirrel to avoid his father- 
in-law, to whom the marriage had not been then 
disclosed; but as the old gentleman was drawing a 
jug of beer the board fell with a crash, and so upset 

is nerves that he made it firm then and there with a 
hammer and nails. 

“And there,” added Mr, Gabriel Parsons, as he passed 
the bottle, “ there I remained till half-past seven the next 
morning, when the housemaid’s sweetheart, who was & 
carpenter, unshelled me, The old dog had nailed me up s0 
securely, that to this very hour I firmly believe that no one 
but a carpenter could ever have got me out.” 

The story goes on to describe the vain efforts made 
by his friends to inspire Mr. Tottle with courage to 
take the plunge for which they gave him frequent 
opportunities, and when at last he did break silence, 
and was, as he supposed, actually accepted by the lady 
with the black front and the balance at the bank, it 
turned out that she believed him to be pleading the 
cause of another whom she loved. So completely were 
they at cross p ses that the trath only came home 
to him with a shagk after she had sent by his hands a 
pink three-cornered note of acceptance to his rival, 
who completed his bewilderment by saying to poor 
Tottle of the wedding, at which he thought to play the 
principal part :— 

Bo long as we see you to breakfast we will excuse your 
being ‘absent from the. ceremony, though, of course, your 
presence at it would give us the utmost pleasure. 


THE AUTHOR'S MANUAL, sy PERCY RUSSELL, 
(Diasx ann Lona, 18, me ian Crown 8y0, cloth, 
je OB, 
Conducts its readers through all departments of pro- 
fessional literature, from pecagrepe writing to the pro- 
duction of a book; and, indeed, the wide range of its 
information may be seen by a glance at the copious 
index, which sums it up so well. 
Actual examples of press-work, all genuine and 
authentic, are given, and throughout the book there 
runs, as @ recurring burden, this same thought ex- 
pressed in many ways, “only those who really labour 
can cagemare expect to attain to that fame which, as 
Milton reminds us, is to be won only by those who 
‘Scorn delights and live laborious days.’ " 
Part I. deals with aph writing, ing, 
reviewing, libel, copyright, remuneration, other 
matters of this kind, abounds in solid information, 
lighted up frequently by happy hints that strike 
home at once, and by many short and shrewd sentences 
which are likely to cling to the memory. Thus the 
pter on “ Illustrated and Coniic Papers" 


>” painting, 8. 
In the chapter on ‘‘ Remuneration” some sound advice 
is given ¢o.yopng men of the day, who have ee ae 
notions of what is meant by hard literary work, an 
who have heard of men of talent “ ing off leaders,” 


his own room about nine o'clock, some broth, a glass of 
wine, or the like—then he dressed, Soon after tenive he 


NS WREALY, 


dined, and then for the first me asually saw his family, 
After dinner he half-an-bour, but ne longer, for :¢ 
must for his lecture at two. It is said thay 
besides all this Leys tal ed quite thousand letters 
letters, Christian G gm tonegeedlagte = 
letters, Gottlob Heyne, was born the eon of a poo, 
weaver, and, besides much other work, he exeouted wit 
bas been desoribed as ‘ almost a eart-load of translation:.'' 

In Part Il. we are introduced to the more advance 
fields of literature, and Mr. Russell discourses pleasant iy 
enough on the Drama, the Novel, Literature for 1.1.4 
Young (a subject second in importance to none), i... ; 
Poetry, winding up with some few pages of yeu --| 
advice, of which we specially commend to yo.:,, 
authors this short sentence, a is better than a. 
sharper spur to keep them bravely on the move: */:5 
not be disheartened by failure.” ‘‘ Jane Eyre," we > 3 
reminded, came back constantly to Charlotte Brout. ; 
and, in more modern times, that wonderfully-succes../ , 
story, ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,” was rejectod by ., 
many publishers that at last its author issued it hiv. 
self, and had the satisfaction of seeing the sale go u,, 
to 150,000 copies. ; 

The closing words of this general advice a-¢ 
excellent :— 

Be content to rise slowly, step by step; those who ri:s 
papal sometimes fall as quickly. Always be ready to he’, 
others. Do not spare 3 t all your work, wiet!cr 
signed or anonymous, honest and thorough, and t!.. 
you may smile at fortune. Remember that with 1... 
merit we nearly always find modesty. 

In the chapter devoted to the consideration of Poi: - 
our author has a good deal to say that may be hel)::.! 
to those who possess the gift of writing society ver... 
and, perhaps the higher power of wedding grand oc 
beautiful thoughts to musical words, though they m:7 
not reach any such pitch of perfection as belongs to tus 
true poet. 

Speaking of his personal flights on to these realms of 
fancy, Mr. Russell says :-— 

Variety is very essential in these days, as, natura: 
readers are tired of the old rhyming forms, Ihadtow. - 
a little piece of verse to the heading ‘In the Greenwo. 5 
and being anxious to avoid hackneyed rhymos, cont:...4 
it thus:— 

Wandering through leafy cloisters, 
In the days of summer long, 

How the heart with Nature's joy stir 
Bird translated into song ! 

Under arches green and graceful, 
Tremulous with sunshine bright, 

Till each scene became a place full 
Of unspeakable delight. 

Ob how fresh, and oh how placid! 
Pure ag spring’s first flowers unfurled, 

Here are sweets to quell each acid 
Left within us by the world. 

Asa sample of a light and amusing style of ver... 
cation, such as we are familiar with in the poy «! 
Hood, Calverley, and others, we are rominded «: =") 
lines written by Dr. Wendell Holmes, whose toca 
is always so simple and so truc. Thoy run thus:— 
Plain food is quite enough for me; 

Three courses are as good as ten; 

If nature can subsist on three, 

Thank heaven for three—Amen. 
I always thought cold victuals nice, 

My choice would be Vanilla ice, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Camping Voyages on German Rivers, by Aifi:r /. 
Macdonell. Stanford. 21s. This, though o co...c%.- 
costly, is @ most readable book, which descriies c.2...¥ 
and with amusing detail the adventures of the eut: ay 
various friends, in successive seasons, on tho I. : 
Moselle, the Weser, the Elbe, and the Danubo in cak =1).3 
and Canadian canoes. Every page gives proof thai .¢ 
i 


writer kept his eyes wide o to the beanies 
uliarities of the people as he 1) .->. 
fie before hs 


1g. 2d, In the course of one of its omy remarkalis | 
freshness of style, and called ‘A Cup of Cold Water,” 
ocours a sentence which strikes the keynote to the w:. 
It is this :—‘ The amallest kindness to the hucilic-t 
creature belongs to the great economy of Providei:ce: *? 
that, some way or other, recompense for that amall decd :3 
sure.” ——~ News P Reporting fm Olden Days 2rd 
To-day, by John Pendleton. Klliot Stock, 4s, 6d. 443 
volume, of what is called the “Book Lover's Libr:.y. 
is attractive appearance, and among its most 1) 
stories of reporves 
blunders, from quote the following ‘~ 
“The Dean’s face would pucker with fun when, after ‘? 
debate on vestments, in which he said: ‘ If some on? €:¢ 
feel ere to make me a present of a cope with duos 
sleeves, I shall have no objection to wear itin the Catheu:. 
he found himself rted in a London daily as reauy ‘!- 
conduct Divine cain a coat with a dozen slcoves.’ ""—— 
Southey’s Life of sag with an Introduction and °°! 
by Michael Ma , Professor of Logio at Bomb... }? 
published by Macmillan and Co.,as one of their Engi 
olagsio serieg, price 88, 64——The Boy’s Modern Pley™?'< 
is the some! obseure title of an excellent b.ok -- 


. Wood. 


lished by 2. Warne and Co..at 88. 6d., and is woll wort: |! 
money. No boy who is worth the name 
an acceptable source of useful and estive information, 
and it should certainly have a place on the shelves of over? 
school library, 


which we 


cao 1, 2 PEARSON'S WEAKLY. 


_ BASY INDOOR WoRE. 
£100 per week. Over £8,000 has already been paid. 


PAIN’S GRAND OPENING COMPETITIONS 


JOB THE SEASON OF 1290-L 
Easy Biblical Competitions? Easy Enough for All! 


leadin, of religious 
lished the 
VENING WORK around the which will be found both pleasant and instructive’ Oash 
DB. ALABONE ON “ CONSUMP. E Prizes £20, £20, £10, £5, 28, £3: at £1, and 20 at 10/- (£100 in all), to be paid im full, 
TION." certain, no matter {ew enter the Competition, to those counting most correctly the letter "A" 
It is to read the record of in the 24 chapters of “Joshus.""sUse the old version Bible, and not the revised. Countall letters 
; together, both capita] and small of all sizes. No mistaking these shay tiles, as only those 
e Pr gene the letters of| letters in the actual words of verses to count, and not headings of chapters or references. 
te, w Qre appended to the] £mply count the letter “A in the verses. Thus it is a perfectly lega!, fair, and easy-working 
twelfth edition of Dr Alabone’s Competition for all. (Pain having taken the advice of Mr. Poland, Q.C., does not hesitate in saying 
well-known work, The C DOW] that and all his Competitions are perfectly legal). All prises given to those who count most 
: ure of Consump-| correctly; they are given for best work, and mot by chance. Simply get an ordinary sheet of 
without being impressed with the| ¥titing paper, and write very, very plainly, with pencil or ink on the top of the paper, first the |And those who would have their old age 
Lan cess that has attended words “ £100 ‘ A * Competition," your ful) name and address, followed by the number you |“ frosty, but kindly,” should send for full infor- 
3 treatment of this 
’ sup) in- 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


that the Christian Worla— 


THE IMMORTAL BARD SAYS : 


“ Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did eppl: 

Hot and rebellious liquors in m Biooa H 

Nor did not with unbasbfal ferehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility: 

Thercfore is my age as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly.” 

Smamnereaas (“4s You Like tt." Act if, 

ac. 8), 


make in each of the 24 Chapters, and total of all, Only one person from same address allowed |mation respecting the “SELF RESTORER.” 
to enter same Competition, and must declare at foot of figures that he or she has done the |lts inarve 

entire work alone, without any help of any kind, Write all on one side of paper only. Enclose 
poshing in envelope but your tist, ~ Postal Order or stamps entrance fee, and (stamps) i- 
for f rinted result, and post same as soon aa yom , but not later than Monday, October in this invention a 
-]| 6th, as Competition closes certain October 7th. ted result, con! winner's full names |boon. No medicine, trouble, or expense of 
and , and the correct number in each chapter, will be to every competitor {doctor's bills.—Particulars with invaluable Diet 
positively not later than Tuesday, Oct. 14th. Prizes come same day ; thus you will only have to jrules, Post Free. To be had from 

wait @ week to know the result of your work. [/ entries permit, prises are always largely inoreaced H. DEVAN AND OO. 

iu Pain's Competitions, but never decreased, no matter how feo may enter. If several send the cor- =! ” 

rect numbers, prizes will be added together and equally divided amongst those correct | Registered Chemists, 176, Wardour Street, 
work ; if no one counts correctly then prizes will be given for the nearest correct wor: Oxford Btreet, London, W. 

Cash Prizes, £80, £20, £10, £5, £3, £2, 20 at £1 each, and 20 at 10/- (£100 in all), to be ia 
full, no matter now few send, to those coun most correctly the letter“ B” in the 24 Chapters Established nearly 40 years, 
of “Joshua.” This competition closes ce Tuesday, Oot. léth. Result tively Tuesday, 

Oct. Sst latest. Other rules, conditions, and entrance fee same asin“ A” peti! n, except 
that liste must be headed “ £100 ‘B* Competition.” 

Cash Prizes, £80, £20, £10, £5, £8, £2, 20 at £1 each, and 20 af 10/- (2100 in all) to be a 

how few the 94 Cha: 


aafeap e 


BYEERY HOUSE SHOULD CONTAIN 


ZACCHO’S TABLET. 


nj surgeons, who have 
fey adopted this method id Peed 


CCPSb vet 
re, but sls that of the leading mem-jsult that 1 am now able to enjoy life.” Bompesition, DISINFECTANT. 
vs of the clerical and legal pro-|We might occupy columns with similar SELF-ACTING. 


‘ons. In the face of such facts welextracts. We are surprised that Dr.| fui ve lotlar “Din che 04 Ghapsers | Prevents conta 
not but acknowledge that all pre-jAlabone's question to the principal fe | Die ts, Beariee ores Bc, 
ices must give way, and that an in-|/hospitals, asking if a ward could be set No Bprinkling. Fumiga 

timable blessing has been given to the/apart for the treatment of consumptive 


a ye recommended by the 
peat; Boa Belgravia, London, &.W.; Hon. Mrs, Geld by all Chemists, or sent direct for ls, 


orld at large. patients by his specific method, was in 0 ; . E. H. te, Heath House, Lexden, Colchester; Rev. Postal Order. 
A great number of medical men,|each case negatived; as it would have| cam ? ow, Cwanley, Kent; Rev. James McLachlan, Emmanuel Vicarage, ZACCHO & CQ. 
msives suffering from this disease, |given his system an open public trial.| Paicreom: Haqy ts Dodie Bur Peres eoksoae Tent Street, South hore, Blackpool; Geo. | gj], MARKET STRERT, MANCHESTER. 
bd whose cases were pronounced in-|The only way in which the same trial aupeky Ones” ven): Mr. George : 
e, have crip mete por under|could ed onal would be by open- : 100 _Osah | Prise 
ment wil e most astonish-|ing a hospi! specially for the pur-| Road, ) Cash 
s. Their lives of usefulness|pose. We have not heard whether ; mn petitia ms Jane iB, 1600); Mise Amy Horlock (aged | A ee spent Sia aa 
en spared, and they are living/this has been Proposed, but it James Blackmore, Hyde, Bath i, eae Taamtont stuns ot another of Pain’s Bio Piano Prises . “i 


‘ x of stam directed envelo: 

amnics that CoNSUMPTION I8 CURABLE. would be worth the consideration| april, 1890); Mr. C. A. Spicer, 8, Clarence Street, Greenwich (winner of another of Pain'’s £40 | P. W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford 

hem a mass of such testimony wejof any philantropist on the look-out for] Piano Prizes, May, 1890); Mr. T. F. Schofield, 25, Colebrook Row, pe eso London, N. (win- Street, London, W.O, 

ect the following cases :— a mode of doing good to his suffering] 2°" of Pain's £80 Cash Prize, August 1, 1890); Mr. C. H. Weir, 60, Stackpool Road, Bouthville, 
Dr. Christian, M.D. |fellow-creatures. Hie t t Bristol (winner of Pain's £290 Cash Prize, A 1, 1890); Miss Kate Lott, Caroline P’ 

lit. that of r. . -D., \< 8 treatmen has Btonehouse, Plymouth (winner of another of Pain's £20 Cash Pri: August 1, 1890). 8; Oo AT 

R.C.S.,who states that after being|proved eminently successful, and that it] Notice — By mpecial ermission of the above-named winners their photographs have been re- A SS ° 


cup as hopeless by three physicians,\is succesaful we have ourselves hadj Produced 


The lmproved Pills cure Btoutness 


ras notored to perfect health by Dr.jundeniable evidence. Those who rmanently — Naver Var. Send particu 
toce’s treatment, desire to benefit by it must undergo his would recaive the £160 ia fall, Bankers.’ ational Pro. Rass and 9 b 46,0514 to ae 


tod, Ly. F——d, MLD., F.R.C.P.,/treatment ; the book will serve as a fair 
RCS. who writes as follows :—|guide to their judgment on the important} firictess tuvestiga 


tly req oa 
iciacemmeienelemmeenlemmemmeiaamiemmemiamsenii hace emma 
Having witnessed the recovery of|question whether or not they will] sumof £5. One 4 Useful Work, 
° . . than in i] 
rab cases from Consumption, Ww! entrust themselvos to his okill. It Stain same house es SS oe oe A Nh seers ECONOMIC in Beery He 


been considered perfectty hopeless,|would be useless, in nine cases out of and 14, Bt. Michael Btreet, Folkestone. Gratis and 
Post Free from COOKERY. 


is certain ger a ae has/ten, ole pont an prijoeny medical 
ed away the clond, made itlatten on this point.’” FOR FEMALES Camomile 
® 
ickly correct all Frodk. King & (0., Ld, peor hae 


siblo to grapple with this fell} Nor is the success of the treatment 
ee irregulari- 
remove all obstructions, 


hs confined to England. All ore ee be 

Numbers of such statements could be|we have the same corroborative testi- “ i : ROCK’S FEMALE PILLS 

ed, but space will no& permit. mony. In the United States of Brazil and relieve the distressing shin ered Effectual and enly Reliable. 

i>: Tress, ever foremost in ad-|it has made rapid progress, and medical symptoms £0 prevalent with the Nothing ever stands against hem. t 

ncu.s the interests of humanity, have|men there are relying upon it to stamp ofall be oe Ge eel THE MOST D TCATD CONSTITUTION, 

da just and unanimons tribute tojout the disease in that country, 80 ° @ 4s. 64. per b . 
f 15 or 84 stamps Has Tides Bee Belg one oe ail eects soar 


war on recei 
the Maker, BE. T. TOWLE, Siro pid ‘sha, UNIVERSAL DRUG GO. 


Imperial Mansions, New Oxford Street, W.0 


Chemist, Nottingham. 19 & 21, Quuzsn ‘Vicronus Srazzrt, E.O, 
Davies, MD. M-R.O.8., writes »’ most 1/6 10,000 CARPETS 1 / 
EACH. UNPARALLELED OFFER! EACH. 
nn a4 Guaranteed Genuine Bargains. The Largest ever Sold at the Price. 


THE BRITISH CARPET WEAYING CO,, 


being the pioneers 
of cheap c ts, 
have decid to 
make this unpre- 
cedented offer to 
, the public, and will 
eae ton Mae TT wh” f forward direct from 
™ ; THEIR LOOMS 
: 5 . TO ANY AD- 
DRESS, onreceipt 
of postal order 
Me for 48. 6d, or 56 
we stamps, one of 
their GENUINE, 
SEAMLESS, 
ma WOVEN, RE- 
: aVERSIBLE 
ena) TRIUMPH 
, CARPETS with 


ks 


and to the Lower Olap 
&o, 


¥ _ and Pree Oxygen 
Bal System; 
RY SUEFERER BEDOne 


The “Excelsior” 


SILVER WATOH, 19] 
WONDERFUL 


y 
Post free. ‘*KNOCK- 
ABOUT” Watch, Nickel 
plated, 7s. 9d. Send for 
our splendid new Cata- 


DOE? handsome border, i p 
d inthirt REGISTERED, 
fi, logue oe enerexingys REGISTERED. aaa es pe oa 
A Scecription of Watches, | terns, euitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bed Room, &c» and | LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
Jewellery, Electro-plate, | ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets are made of a mate equal in wear to Wool, being woven and NOT 
asses. d Cheapest in the world. printed, and are offered at these Greatly Reduced Prices, BEING BELO THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, 
boa ys ths book and rove It, Watce absolutely as an advertisement for the goods of the B, C. W. Co., who are the original and only Genuine Manufacturers of 
Cuvas acreiep. G. LANGDON DAVIES & | these Carpets. Thousands of these Carpets and Rugs have been sold at double these prices. A beautiful woven Rug to 
thy AE eosed case ae 2 match Carpet sent for 1s. 6d. extra, or TWO CAR ETS AND TWO RUGS to match for 10s. Send for Sample, and if 
Form 3 words from | 2°t satisfactory money will be returned in full. MAI®@Y THOUSAN Bs of boar potentials me repeat heey have 
NT i ‘ is un ° 
—_— TRNW. been received from our customers; also notices from the press throughout the Unit ingdom. parall f 
eit E RIZE. ioe In Maaition 10 will | not be repeated. All orders dispatched same day. as received, Cloorien and Postal Orders should be crossed * Union 
aire el prize, every ae will bepre- | Bank,” and made payable to J. HARGREAVES, G.P.O, 
sen! 


GIVEN AWAY 
NIT EVERY 6d, AND 18, BOTTLE OF 
STAL PALAGR 4088 BOND'S GOLD 


th ohe of Mazon’s Patent Wonderful ' i 
if "Cancheon Cane, beantal Svea w= | Qnty Address: The British Carpet Weaving Co., 31, Old Street, Aldersgate, London, F.C. 
ioe ag ee Ne cere aria wn unscropslors, advertisers ee nal wo war he radars fae eer me tthe terior quatity of #9 


~— £ sos fo eee ee Se ee ee 


to$s e ¢ ap ve 


192 PEARSON'S WEAKLY. feesticee 


< C3} that they 
Bean eR ote sly al 


WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU? 


Child Prise offered in issue dated Siervasiol ; 
Paste Gi ane me : sii that, as we are informed by or before Tuesday, October 14th, is 


MR. ann MRS. NICHOLAS YEOMAN, Se eiiors ued be forwarded on peer oN: 
66, ANNE STREET; ; each statement must be verified by two people (nos ves, 
BURNLEY, genera- nor living in the same house ), are prepared to vouch 


LANCASHIRE, 
who became the parents of a little boy at four minutes 
past nine on the morning of Thursday, September 


: T.R 
35th. Young Master Yeoman showed a considerable _t ; 
amount of discrimination in his entry to this busy rat ee eat pg rell meg = crag 
world. We hope that his future movements may be the train, but my wa: different to either of the 
as fortunate in their results. For the satisfaction of methods described by your correspondent C. T 
other fathers whose elaims were made on account of When I can manage it Het eng ee ee 


te pe for Ilan ack I Ue corer (lor a culo to 

Ed ten Proprietors of “Pearson's Weekly” ple @ Fee geep Tne thas. Tana ‘ik te 
as lon soseunt of the Mirth of my bey, Salat _ taser lop he fain when ons i ain card 
1800. Cote ree ea) te straight in the direction in which the 
that we already succeed in pussling some of our ion that 4 3 


number of cyclists inthe Kingdom, were correct. We 
do not believe that cyclists asa body would object to 
the of @ emall tex like this, and the grow. 
ing y of the sport would ensure a constantly 
increasing revenue from it. 


— ousand 

the greateit mountain ight to which man has ever 
ascended. ‘Mr. Graham climbed as high as this in the 
se, about six yearsago. The most noticeable 
effect of his extreme altitude was that the beating of 
his heart became so violent that it could be heard, 

while its rate was. mach increased. 
Jonas lains of - “abominable habit which 
have of sounding their nerve-shatter. 
ing whistles when two trains pass one another.” 
The who thus annoy you 


ing queries every week if the collective t of his 
readers is enlisted in devising them than if he were to 


sound their whi out of pure cu 688. 
Their object is to warn passengers that another train 


is a Uae pee prep Geel adhere 7 
ane windows, and thus run the risk of having hats, 


likes to offer them some little equi . 
4. L. writes :—Why do on aalanith 8 ore Creer can- 
ing competition that each notice sent in by « 


competitor should be filled in by a different in- ving 

Gividaal ? Surely it would be better if anyone who or even heads, carried away. That their kind intcn- 
chose might fill in a number of notices. tions are not altogether out of is to be gathered 
No. We do not agree with It would, no doubt from the aad fate of a sailor, who, on his way home 
be « better plan so far as the number of notices re- fe ote a ee Ci tie ca 
ceived was concerned. Bat our ides in offering theese pes ei i re aoe 
prises was not that an individual should have a resul an open @ passing train it, 


d killed him ‘on the spot. 


chance them an 

See Cahn joa atau tier mould. be ulead R. 'W. D. wishes to be informed how much the average 
by people who = Prego some bengal = figures ‘ven recent! British oo pays OF ms ue which is 
ducing Pearson's Weekly to their friends. We do not | . amount of mone 4 a moderate smoker spends on . : 

want one person to buy several dozen copies. We 7 ly enough, we id think, to be worth taking 


tobacco. bey, sores to Wink Satiwe insentodie into. jderati Probably the dirt in sack of 
or 


potatoes would not weigh more than three pounds, 
about two cent. of the total weight. Ata 
peor s: or less, this is not an alarming 
the way in which the long-suffering public 
than opium ; it is:in no sense worse than tea ; and b defrauded. 
the side of high living altogether it contrasts m: 
favourably.” This we do not attempt to deny.. 
There is no particular harm in smoking, unless it 
carried to exoées; but at the same time it is rather 
instractive to note how considerable a sum of money 
indulgence in this habit involves. 
Lerren Sozres thus plaintively appeals to those who 
read T. A. O.'s in this last woek.— 


almost invariably without those bones from which dogs 
are able to extract the B eoren amount of nourish- 


They are inserted by the authoress, and must, we | you that if his notion were followed it would be the ment, and which they, ore, always devour when 
=p paramied merely as a peculiarity of her ’| . Eigen thing possible for the gr olege? letter sorter. | _*hey get achance. 
©. 4 ng is en everyone as We find the. epace at disposal in this page for answering 


ee patting the name of the 
first, our work would be tly simplified, but 
it would be foolish to expect that every ae 
a be 


, nage peepee ulation, could - . 
waaded iv wih Sha Wie Sond day Have: baminaatt 


queries insufficient, and will therefore gladly roply by post to 
those ee care to enclose stamped envelopes aH 
their letters of enquiry. All general letters accompanie 
by Samped envelopes will be answered. 


to D. L. C., Aug. 9, in reference to eating ‘fish with:a- 
silver knife, you state that salt is so scarce in Central 


; 
F 
‘8 
g 
e 
| 
se 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices, 
free, to any sel within the Postal Union, st 


fo i 
With great difficulty ed to procure some. Only i aaa ake s. d, 
those , who " © pangs of thirst: in a now | ér, One Years... 8 8 
tropipal climate can my feelings when I and eur work, instead of being simplified, would be Half Year ........000 4 4 
Se it was pure brine." ‘We donot made enormously more tedious. If any of you want ' Three Months............ 2 2 
on O. A.'s wor paige ge en eee ee ee the name of the ‘post Postage (at book rates) being a penny & copy. 
Central Africa i district, and we town or -card is goi 5 Offices : Chambers, don, .C. 
stand by the. assertion fa gana of dh salt is Poe can =— EC ae 


Printed at the Fleet ng Works, 14, Whiteieiars Street, London, B.C 
tor the Propeietors, and by them, Ootober 116b, 1890. 
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FLESH FORMING, 


STIMULATING, 
NUTRITIOUS. 


COLEMAN'S Liebig’s Extract BN \ . 2 My WS : a 
of Meat and Malt WINE. . C COLEMAN'S Liebig’s Extract 
HEALTH RESTORING. of Meat and Malt WINE. 
Thousands of Testimonials 


STRENGTHENING. 
from all parts, oe Strongly Recommended by 
y \ a 9 Tips . the Medical Faculty. 
* 


= Yoox 
: e = 


== => * 


COLEMAN’S LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF EAT AND MALT WINE. 
OVER 2,000 TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM MEDICAL MEN, 
Gentlens Important Unsolicited Testimonial from T. REGINALD JONES, Esq., M.RC.S., L.L.M., K.Q.C.P.1., &c., &e. 
en,— 


_! desire to express to you how highly pleased I am with your preparation of Meat and Wine. I have over and over again wit 3 
es it has acted like a charm, and ina way that ordinary Wine (I mean Wine without Meat) could not do. Not only so, but I use it myse/f when I feel low or we.ried by over-work, and I never knew 
LEM agra remain, Gentlemen, yours sincerely, T, REGINALD JONES, M.R.C.S., L.L.M., K.Q.C.P.1., &c. 
Extaays LIBBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE is a Delicious Beverage and Tonic made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat and 
by al book, Malt Nutritious, Stren hening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring i suitable for the Robust in Health, as well the Invalid, 
ine Merchants, and Patent 


26, Lorne Road, and 24, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, September 21, 1888. 
nessed its effects with my patients, for whom I always order it. In many 


Ure o; edicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d.each. Ask COLEMAN'S LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE, “and observe the 
0 the label.” Should there be any difficulty in obtaining the Wine, write to the Manufacturers, who will forward sample; Pint bottle, free by post on receipt of 83 stamps; Dozen, free by Rail, 80s. Address, COLEMAN & CO., 
Limited, 8t. George's, Norwich (London Office, 8, New London Street, E.C.), Sole Proprietors of ‘‘ Osmagzon™ the new Beef Tea. Sold in bottles by Grocers and Chemists everywhere. 
All communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertising Department, ‘ Peareon’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, EG 
Publishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, £.0 
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| WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
PILLS _ 


BEECHAMS PILLS | = oswmsusr arc co = | BERCHAM'S PIL'S 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders such a6 


| BEECHAM’S PILLS Wd and Pain in the Blah Cee BEBCHAM'S PIL’ 
| |BERCHAM’S PILLS | 2zsecmi?orise cee Bea, | BEBCHAM'S PILLS 
| Costivencss, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- , 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | ssn. Pgs ramsacareroe | BEECHAM’S PIL.S 


and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose 
ill give relief in. ty minutes. This i , 
BEECHAM’S PILLS adie hone ae ae oe BEECH AM’S PIL: nN 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one 
hese Pills, and they will be acknow- ’ 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS eer eee ae Box. samt BEECHAM S PIL L§ 
For Females of all ages these Pills are in- ——— a ee ee 


BEECHAM 'S PILLS valuable. No Female should be without them. BEECHAM’S PILLS 


There is no Medicine to be found to equal 


BEECHAM'S PILLG| x otimmw: of a syn. rien | BERCHAM'S PILLS 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


BEECGHAMW’S PILLS according to the Directions given with each BEECH AM’S PILL 


Box, they will soon restore Females of all ages 
to sound and robust health. This has been 


— 
BEFCHAM’S PILLS | » ot by Thousands whe have tried them and | BEBOHAM’S PILL 
—__\ found the benefits which are ensured by their use. 
F Weak S h, Impaired Digestion, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS Paty ae espa Tied, they ae BEECHAM’S PILL 
—_— Magic, and a few doses will be found to work 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | oterc tenet, imporant oem of | BEECHAM 'S PILL 


the human machine. They strengthen the 
whole Muscular System, restore the long-lost 


BEEGHAM’S PILLS | Complexion, bring back the keen edge of Appe- BEECHAM’S | PLLLi 


tite, and arouse into action, with the Rosebud - 
: le physi 
BEECHAM'S PILLS | mun itne’ ‘thee kr Facts ecified on. | BEECHAM'S PILL 
: tinually by members of all classes of Society ; 
’ ’ 
BEECHAM'S PILLS | secieoe ques saexeew | BEECHAM'S PILL 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 


| 
| BEECGHAM’S PILLS | 8 tHe worto. | BEECH AMS PILL! 


| BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


PREPARBD ONLY BY 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE 


And Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 18. 13d. and 2s. 9d, each. 
ae 
! EULL DIRECTIONS GIYEN WITH EACH Box. 
LN 


All communications with reference to mdeerdising should be sent to Advertisement Department. “Pearson's Weekly,” Seil's, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.0. 
Publishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Ohambers, Temple Avenue, to. 


\ 


